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SACO LOWELL 


The New Adjustable Grid Bars for Vertical Openers 
improve both the quantity and quality of cleaning. 


Positive, Fool Proof adjustment of the opening between 
the bars. With these bars you can adjust according to 
the grade of your cotton. The new bars are capable of 
as small an opening adjustment as the perforated screen 
and also one several times larger. 


Vertical Openers. 


SACO - LOWELL SHOPS 


Executive Office 

| Boston, Mass. | 

. Rogers W. Davis, Sou. Agt. Branch Southern Office 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


These Bars are furnished without extra charge on New 
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Don’t Stick to Those Old Looms te —— 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS 


THE OLD BRIDGE ONCE SAFE ENOUGH 


Oxen have gone, 
The Horse is going 
The Automobile is here. 


is being replaced everywhere. 19th Century 
Bridges will not carry the load of 20th Cen- 
tury Business. To stick to old methods and 
old machines because they have sufficed until 
now is to endanger your prosperity. 


The Hand Loom hasgone — 
The Common Power Loom 1s going 
The Northrop Automatic Loom is here 


LET’S TALK IT OVER NOW—Odur Salesmen and Experts are at your call 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Waterproof Belts 


Being adapted to every climate and operating 
condition, the Navy Special Waterproof. Belts 
are found in over 5,000 plants in both North and 


South America. 


Measured by returns in length and quality of 


service the Navy Special Waterproof Belts are 


the most economical belts for every purpose. 


Baltimore Belting Co. 


Factory 
Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Branch 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


A full stock is carried at our Southern Branch. 
| prices and catalog. 


Write for 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 4 


Our Southern Repair Shop in Charlotte 
is under the direction of Mr. W. E. Harvell 
who has had twenty years experience with 
us in rewinding lickerins and reclothing 

flats. 

Before Mr. Harvell took charge of this 
shop he served several years as an erector 
of Saco-Lowell cards. 

His men have been trained carefully and 
have also had years of experience. 

Such experience does count and we want 
to give you the benefit of this experience 
by rewinding your lickerins and reclothing 
your flats. 

We rewind all salen of lickerins and 
reclothe all makes of flats. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Manufacturers of the following machines: 


| COTTON MACHINERY 
Opening Drawing Framse > 
Conveying Roving Frames = 
Spinning Frames 
icking 
Revolving Flat Cards Sposters Pe 
Sliver Lap achines. Twisters 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 7S 
Combing Machines Quillers 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS “ 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 


Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers z 
Condensers Twisters = 
Special Spinning Frames : 
WOOLEN MACHINERY 
== Card Feeds Condensers 


Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Tax-Audits 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes. 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Charlotte, N. C. Washington, D. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Columbia, Ss. 
Greensboro, N. C. Raleigh, N. 
Asheville, N. C. Wilmington, N, 
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[| THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER | 


i> - 


BETWEEN THE 
BOLL AND THE BOLT 


ROM the time cotton is plucked from the 

boll until it is received in the bolt by the 
drygoods merchant or garment maker, it passes 
through a continuous series of processes either 
directly technical in character or controlled 
by means that involve engineering principles 
and technical experience. 


Picking, carding or combing, roving, spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, finishing or 
printing are all involved mechanical processes, 
in which the profit margin may be materially 
increased by the application of power, speed, 
drive, and correct technical principles. 


It is one of the functions of the Engineer 
to guide his client in designing, building or 
rearranging his cotton mill so that he may 
reap this increased profit, through enlarged 
production, more uniform quality, a lower 


percentage of rejected product, and reduced 
manufacturing costs. 


In serving several hundred clients in the 
textile industry during more than two decades 
this organization of Engineers has accu- 
mulated a fund of valuable experience MSs 
which is available to its clients. (¢c 


You will find “Picks to the Minute,” 
interesting little book on this topic. 


request for a copy will receive immediate 
attention. 


J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Viewing the Nation’s Wealth 


Uncle Sam, on an inspection tour of American 
properties, looks into his textile mills, 


fight 


The Dutch Boy Painter: 


“flalf-dark places like that are a source of constant Mill’ walls and ceilings unpainted OF improperly painted greatly 
danger and trouble in many of our mills. But it is easy reduce the effectiveness of even the best lighting system. 


io get rid of them with paint.” 


Dutch Boy flat paint strengthens both sunlight and artificial light. 
This paint made by mixing Dutch Boy White-Lead with Dutch Boy 
Flatting Oil reduces the shadows in mill rooms—shadows that reduce 
the efficiency of employees. 


Dutch Boy flat paint diffuses light evenly and without glare. With 
better lighting, employees can do better work and keep production 
moving at a uniform rate. | 


Dutch Boy flat paint is a profitable investment. It spreads far and 

is economical from every standpoint. It sticks tight to the surface and 

gives a smooth, hard covering that can be easily washed with soap and 
water. Frequent repaints are unnecessary. 


Write for Painting Helps No. 2, telling how to use Dutch Boy flat 
paint in your mill or factory. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


x “Save the surface and 


you all” New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
_ : Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO,, Philadelphia NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
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Mercerizing 


-Hyatt Bearings- 


fect, and even dyeing, can only be obtained 
by freely and easily turning mercerizer 
rolls. 


To insure this uniformity in the product of 
their mercerizers, the Textile Finishing 
Machinery Company has used Hyatt bearings 
for over 6 years. 


‘Additional advantages of Hyatt bearing mer- 


cerizer rolls are: durability, even in the 
caustic tank—-cleanliness, due to the oil tight 
housings that prevent staining of yarn— 
power saving, the easily turning rollers reduce 


strain on yarn and require less power—_ 
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| 
Uniform mercerizing, so necessary to per- am 


lubricant saving, oil need only be applied 4 = 
times a year. 8 
| 
To produce uniformly mercerized yarn at a x 
lower cost per yard and dependably, specify “ 
that your mercerizers be Hyatt equipped— = 
— 
it pays. | 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company on 
Worcester Newark Philadelphia 
ose 
YATT 
EARRINGS 
suarrs 
— 
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“t7 To insure uniform mercerizing due to easily turning rolls, the Textile Finishing Machinery on inn ’ | 
Company of Providence, R. 1., has used Hyatt roller bearings for over 6 years. This gives their Prt ; Ra XS anne 
customers dependable, economical warp mercerizing at a lower cost per yard | | = 
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Why Hockaday was selected— 


FROM A FIELD OF 
ELEVEN 


8 DOAN nosey S ALTER LUERS 


AE OWN 


THE AMERICAN) TOOL, WORKS) COM PANN. 


BYUILOERS OF 


LATHES PLANERS SHAPERS - RADIAL ORMUS, | 
SALES AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD CABLE ADORESS "LATHE CINCINNAT! 
January 20, 1919. Bul COCK 


Mr. G. A. Been, ; 
c/o The Hockaday Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


I have received your many requests for a testimonial let- 
ter on "“Hockaday Interio” paint applied to our plant in 1917, but 
have filed your requests until such time as the paint had time to 
speak for itself. 

We had a green concrete building containing 250,000 square 
feet of floor space to paint in a hurry. Stock samples of eleven 
well-known brands of paints were secured. We prepared an equal quan- 
tity of each paint according to the directions on tho package, and 
then an unobstructed stretch of ceiling was selected. The samples 
were started at a given point and a strip four feet wide applied un- 
til sample was used up, and the results were as follows: 


FIRST COAT.- 1/2 GAL. SECOND COAT - 1/4 GAL. 

SAMPLE SQUARE HOW TIME SAMPLE SQUARE HOW TIME 
NO. FEET. WORKED (MIN, ) NO, FEET. WORKED. (MIN. ) 

1 180: Fairly good. 52 i. 76 Fairly good. 23 

2 152 . Tough. 58 2 72 Tough. 30 

Hockaday 214 Very good. 46 Hockaday 108 Very. good. 20 

4 176 Fairly good. 53 ee 64 Fairly good. 24 

5 168 Very tough. 68 5 60 Very tough. 32 

6 164 Fairly good 52 6 68 Fairly good. 26 

7 168 Tough. 59 7 68 Tough. 31 

8 164. Tough. 58 8 84 Tough. 33 

Tough. 62 9 68 Tough. 31 

10 168 Fairly good. . 53 10 84 Fairly good. 28 

li 165 Tough. 28 il 70 Tough. * 50 


We figured that we could save about 30% in labor and about 

30% of material by using Hockaday, and these outweighed any differences 

in cost, besides they were in a position to supply the necessary material, 
This paint gave the concrete (which had been cast in metal 


forms) the appearance.of enamel on smooth plaster. It has been two years 
‘since it was applied. In that time all has been scrubdbed at least once, 
and some parts a dozen times, and the paint is still there. - Anybody 


who wents to see for himself. is welcome to @do so. 


Yours very truly, 
O WORKS CO. 


Reg Ler 


The Hockaday Company 
| 1823-1829 Carroll Ave. 
CHICAGO $3 ILLINOIS 


° 
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The following is an address before 
the Ashton-Under-LyYne and Dis- 
trict Mill Managers Association, by 
W. Lockwood: 

The economical operation and 
maintenance of a modern steam 
power plant wherein the required 
energy is derived from the combus- 
tion of coal or other forms of fuel, 
must of necessity, entail the appli- 
cation of a certain amount of ability 
and skill. This ability may be the 
result of personal experience, the 
value of which may have been got 
by the acquisition of information 
relative to other steam power plants, 
combined with an inteligent appre- 
ciation of the fundamental princi- 
ples governing the combustion of 
fuel and the generation of steam in 
a boiler. 

Experience and. research have 
proved beyond doubt that, although 
the eost of fuel may be a very im- 
portant factor in steam power plant 
costs, efficiency of operation is of 
equal importance, since it is only by 
intelligent manipulation of the plant 
that the most-economical results are 
obtained. Further, 
among other things that the condi- 
tions of combustion on the fire grate 
may be effectively controlled. Eco- 
nomical combustion is obtained 
when the gases given off from the 
burning fuel are properly combined 
with suitable quantities of oxygen 
from the atmosphere. An injelli- 
gent appreciation of the laws gov- 
erning combustion is, therefore, es- 
sential is steam boilers are to be 
efficiently operated. Such knowl- 
edge will be available for manip- 
ulating in a rational manner the 
different forms of apparatus which 
have been designed from time to 
time as aids to boiler-room effi- 
ciency. 

Whilst it may be agreed that ex- 
cessive draught may result in seri- 
ous losses of heat, it must also be 
admitted that insufficient draught 
or inefficient methods of firing seri- 
ously reduce the efficiency of com- 
bustion. The composition of flue 
gases will vary in accordance with 
these different conditions, hence 
{he provision of suitable apparatus 
whereby economical conditions are 
at once denoted must be advantage- 
ous. The importance attached to 
the flue gases is now so fully recog- 
nized that boiler makers of any 
standing, when testing a boiler m 
compliance with a guarantee of ef- 
ficiency, will often insist upon a cer- 
tain percentage of carbon dioxide 
(CO*) in the gases from the furnace 
before the test is begun. 


it has been shown. 


It has often been demonstrated 
that with 5 per cent of CO’ and the 


temperature of the escaping flue 
gases at 600 deg. Fah., the chimney 


loss may be almost as high as 40 
per cent of the total amount of coal 
used on the fire grate, whilst with 
from 14 per cent of CO’ with a sim- 
ilar temperature the aforesaid loss 
may be reduced if the temperature 
of the gases is brought down to 
400 deg. Fah. at the exit. 

Notwithstanding these facts, 
are, today, Many managers and en- 
gineers in charge of steam power 
plants who question the utility of 
combustion (CO*) recordérs, or the 
necessity of thermometers § and 
daught guages and air meters. These 
instruments are obtainable in many 
forms, and are undoubtedly useful 
in that by means of their indication 
the draught may be regulated to 
give the most efficient conditions on 
the fire grate, with consequent say- 
ing of coal and additional advantage 
of abating the formation of smoke. 
The composition and temperature of 
the escaping flue gases vary with 
different classes of coal, hence some 
familiarity with the distinguishing 
characteristics of the various grades 
of steam raising coals in use, togeth- 
er with a knowledge as to their cal- 
orific values, will be found of ser- 
vice in endeavoring to obtain effi- 
cient conditions in the boiler fur- 
nace. 


As to the composition of-coal and 


there 


air. One pound of ¢arbon, when 
properly consumed to carbon diox- 
ide (CO*), sometimes described as 


carbonic ‘acid gas, or the product of 


perfect combustion, will approxi- 
mately yield 14,450 B. Th. U. The 
theoretical temperature of perfect 


combustion is approximately 4,500 
deg. Fah. and to produce this 


amount of heat over 2 1-2 pounds of 
oxygen are required for every pound 
of carbon used. The atmosphere is 
composed of 21 parts of oxygen to 
79 parts of nitrogen, and hence it 
wil be seen that over 114 1-2 pounds 
of air must be supplied with each 
pound of carbon consumed in or- 
der to oblain the required amount 
of oxygen for efficient. combustion. 
Since, however, coal is not composed 
entirely of pure carbon, and owing 
to the high speed of combustion, to- 
gether with the cooling effects of the 
heating surface in the boiler fur- 
naces; perfect combustion cannot be 
obtained in actual practice. Thus 
it has been found from past experi- 
ence that from 18 pounds to 22 
pounds of air, per pound of coal con- 
sumed, is actually required. The 


supply of oxygen from the atmos- 
phere can only come into contact 
with the outer surface of the pieces 
of coal and with certain portions of 
the fire bed on the grate, and, as a 
result of different disabilities, the 
use of these large amounts of air be- 
comes necessary under actual work- 
ing conditions. This is where the 
air meter would be of service. ~ 

With regard to the other compo- 
nent parts of the coal, it is known 
that a large proportion of the hy- 
drogen combines with the oxygen 
and moisture in the coal when com- 
bustion takes place, together 
they pass away in the form of va- 
pour or steam. A small proportion 
of the hydrogen unites with a cer- 
tain amount of carbon, thus forming 
hydro-carbon, which is consumed 
as flame, if the supply of oxygen and 
the temperature of combustion be 
suitable. When efficienctly con- 
sumed, one pound of hydrogen will 
yield 62,000 B. Th. U., which heat, 
however, is lost if the’air supply be 
restricted. In the latter case, the 
hydro-carbons will pass away in the 
form of thick black or yellow 
smoke, 

The relative amounts of coal con- 
sumed and heat obtained therefrom | 


must be affected by the following | 
conditions: 3 
a) Class of Coal.—This condition 


wil also be governed, to a large ex- 
tent, by the size of coal, frequency 
of firing and quantity of coal sup- 
plied ta the furnace when firing. 
small coals, for example, will lie 
closer together than. the _ larger 
classes of coal, hence a thinner fire, 
or a stronger draught will be re- 
quired for the former than the 
latter. 

(b) Method of Firing.—Frequency 
of firing has a direct effect on the 
temperature in the furnace, and par- 
ticularly is this the case with hand 
firing, owing to the large volumes of 
cold air that are admitted every 
Lime the furnace door is opened. 
Coal readily absorbs heat, and, in 
addition to this, almost invariably 
contains a certain amount of molis- 
ture which must be evaporated be- 
fore efficient combustion can com- 
mence. Hence the great reduction 
in the furnace temperature when 
coal is fired in excessive quantities. 
Ignition may take place at 900 deg. 
Fah., and thus, if the fire be crowded 
with green coal when firing, the fuel 
may be consumed at a temperature 
much below 3,000 deg. Fah., the ap- 


proximate temperature of efficient 
combustion under actual working 
conditions. 


The best evaporative results can 
only be obtained with very high fur- 
nace temperatures, thus producing 
the greatest difference between the 
temperature of the lost gases on the 
furnace side of the heating surface 
and that of the water in the boiler, 
since the greater this difference the 
more rapid will be the conduction 
of heat through the metallic plates. 

With heavy intermittent firing and 
very thick fires, { the proper regula- 
lion Of the air supply is also rend- 
ered more complicable by reason of 
the draught requiring to be varied 
from maximum directly after firing 
burned down or attained its’ state of 
(oO @ minimum when the fire has 
burned down or attained its state 
olf maximum incandescence. Carbon 
monoxide (CQ), or carbonic oxide, 
the product of ‘imperfect combus- 
tion, is given off from the burning 
fuel when the temperature of the 
boiler furnace is lowered, or if there- 
by an insufficient supply of oxygen. 
This gas is colorless, — will only 
vield about 4,450 B. Th. U. at a tem- 
perature of about oon deg. Fah. 
per pound 4 carbon consumed, as 
against the 14,450 B. Th. U. at a tem- 
3,000 deg. as 

given out when CO*, the product of 
erfecl combustion is given off. On 
bs other hand, attention should be 
directed to the large amount of ni- 
trogen, which, by reason of its great 
preponderance in the composition of 
{he air, must be passed through the 
boiler furnace in order to obtain the 
necessary. supply of oxygen. As 
quoted previously, the atmosphere 
is composed of 79 parts nitrogen to 
21 parts oxygen, and since the ni- 
trogen does not burn or perform any 
useful aid to combustion, it must, of 
course, take up a large amount of 
heat from the burning fuel in pass- 
ing through the furnace, and thus 
great losses of heat may occur from 
an excessive admission of air. From 
{8 pounds to 22 pounds of air per 
pound of coal consumed has been 
given as the amount necessary to 
give a proper supply of oxygen, and 
hence it will be evident that, even 
under good condifions, not less than 
is pounds or 14 pounds of useless 
nitrogen must be heated from the 
temperature of that of the entering 
air to that of the gases given off 
during combustion. These factors 
must be taken into consideration as 
bearing on the resultant furnace 
temperatures, It will be found that 
the ultimate composition of the flue 
gases will be effected by the relative 
proportions of oxygen and earbon. 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Interest in the use of fine sizes of 
‘artificial silk yarns for weaving. and 
knitting purposes is on the increase, 


It is apparently prompted by their 
suitableness to the making of fine 
tissues, such a georgettes, crepe de 
chines, milanese and kindred fab- 
rics. Some rather attractive slove 
fabrics, broad silks and ribbons 
experimental wav entirrly of 40- 
denier fibre, but they are not vet 
made wholy free from weaving de. 
fects. Eventually they may tom- 


pare favorably with all silk goods. 


In the processing of artificial ‘ilix 
for weaving and knitting, the fae! 
is too often lost sight of that the 
varn has some elasticity. It can be 
stretched a little but does not regam 
like natural silk. The  stretehed 


parts of the varn show up as bmghi 
picks in the finished cloth. There- 
fore, this fibre should.on no account 
be placed in a damp or moist atmos- 
phere while in streteh or in process. 
Handled in a damp room it ts sub- 
ject to undue strefch. This makes 
the thread uneven in. size, causing 
streakiness in the cloth. 

Artificial silk varn should be dry 
before winding. Its winding cost 
would be materially reduced if the 
skeins could be subjected to moder- 
ate temperature for about an hour 
before they are put on the swifts. 
It must be remembered, says the 
Ameriean Silk Journal, that streteh- 
ed places in the yarn which cause 
bright streaks in the cloth are not 
visible until woven in the fabric. 
There is also danger in having the 
yarn too ‘dry, as when if becomes 
lively and brittle. Long ends should 
be left on all knots tied. 

The weight 
uniform throughout 
winding tension on 
equal on each skein. 
en ends are pieced. some thread 
should be taken off the bobbin. and 
the swift before the knot is tied. 

In winding artificial fibre it is best 
to have as little friction on the bob- 
bin drive as possible. On this ae- 
count the single block take-up 
bin spindle is to be preferred. 
Light friction on the bobbin drive 
reduces the breakage of the yarn, 
as if there is an obstruction on the 


should 
so. that 
the thre 
When -brok- 


on switts 
the 
ad 


skein in unwinding the captive 
thread will hold the bobbin station- 
ary until the attendant releases the 
tangle. Light winding friction also 
has a tendency to prevent the 
straining and. stretching of the 
yarn. 


As artificial silk suffers less dam- 
age from strain when dry than when 
damp, and cannot stand the machin- 
erys tension of strain as well as 
natural silk, the skeis should. be 
thoroug hiv dried be fore they are put 
on the winding of quilling machines. 
They should be opened and. spread 
as flat as possible upon dry ing racks. 
Before they go on to the swifts the 
skeins should be jerked out and well 
parted by hand, and laid smooth .on 
the swift braces. Fibre swift braces 
will give the.best results, 
reduce the breakage of the yarn by 
keeping the skeins well spread and 
flat, and lower the cost of winding 
and also produce the best bobbin 
under uniform swift tension. Care 


be 


justed and timed, 


should be taken to guard against 
winding quills or bobbins too hard 
or too soft. If the bobbin is too 
soft it will give trouble and waste 
in after processes. Soft quills can- 
not be worked in the shuttle and 
hard quills cause bright streaks in 
the fabric. 

Artificial silk threads are coated 
with a sizing solution to enable them 
to withstand the friction of the hed- 
dies and reed In weaving. 
dressed weave with 
ciency, producing 


greater 
a betetr cloth and 
a larger production than if unsized. 
In the sizing process the yarn is 
coated with a thin solution of flour 
and sago, gelatine, or similar sub- 
stance. The solution is put on thin, 
as it is meant only as a coating and 
not for weighting. 

Warp threads twisted from two 
to eight turns to the inch produce 
the best effects. Greater T[ustre is 
obtained by the use of a two-ply 
yarn than with shingles. 

When dressed in the skein, the 
fibre is immersed in a warm sizing 
solution, the surplus bath being 
wrung out. When the skeins are 
dry they are wound on to bobbins 
and then go to the warping mill if 
to be converted into warp, or to the 
quilling machine if to be used for 
weft. 

There is a machine which dresses 
the threads as the warp is beamed 
from the warping reel. This ma- 
ehine can be used for sizing fast- 
dye colored yarns. The 
ture of the sizing solution is kept 
low and the yarn dried before it is 
put on to the loom beam. Warps 
contaming 2,000 hands or more are 
improved by being rebeamed, and 
there should be as little tension on 
the back beams as possible at all 
times on account of the stretch in 
the fibre, and especially in contact 
with size. 

Some mill men say they get better 
results in their tram when they quill 


from bobbin threads than direct. 
from the skeins. Broken ends in 


quilling should be tied and the knot 
laid on the largest diameter of the 
quill, where it will draw off freely. 
Knots: placed elsewhere on the quill 
will cause the thread to eatch and 
stretch and show as a bright pick. 
In piercing on the winders the 
“knotty” bobbins should be marked 
and separated from those free from 
knots. The clear fibre quills should 
be used where perfect weaving is 
essential. 

In weaving artificial silk more dif- 
ficulty is experienced with the weft 


than with the warp. It is not al- 
ways easy to say how the best re- 
sults may be obtained. Much de- 


pends upon the kind of material that 
is being woven, the loom it is being 
woven on, how well the loom is ad- 
and the kind of 
Satisfactory weaving 
is had with the tram would on a 
long tube, the diameter of which 
should be regulated by the number 
of ply-yarn used. The tube or quill 
should be free from all roughness 
and have indented rings which pre- 
vent the yarn from slipping off. Ar- 
tificial silk in the loom handles slip- 
pery and lively, and its nature is 


shuttle used. 


Yarn so 
effi-° 


tempera. 


difficult to control because of the 
ease with which it unwinds and pro- 
duces bad selvages, tight picks, 
streaky shoots, slack picks and 
curled-up loops. To minimize these 
difficulties the inside of the shuttle 
must be so equipped that there will 
be even pressure on each coil of the 
unwinding yarn preventing its fly- 


ing. Some resort to padding the 
sides of the shuttle with brushes, 


or glueing strips of mohair car-seat 
plush inside of the shuttle so that 
the thread lies against the thiek 
pile the full length of thet ube. 
The plush should extend from the 
shuttle eye to the base of the tube. 
Others, again, resort to rabbit fur or 
lamb’s wool in preference to plush. 

It should be the duty of the loom 
fixer or a special hand to keep the 
pickers absolutely smooth and free 
in their action, the shuttle box clean 
and clear, the filling fork and grate 
smooth and free, and the picking 
motion easy and without jerks in 
its action. With all these little 
things carefully and constantly look- 
ed after the difficulties of weaving 
artificial silk will be greatly elimi- 
nated. 

While the two-ply artificial silk 
warp may weave without sizing a 
hetter lustre is obtained from a 
single yarn dressed. Soft, twisted 
single yarns cover well and show 
“full” effects in the finished mater- 
ial. A steel heddle or a heddle with 
a metal or glass eve weaves better 
than an all-thread harness. Where 
the latter is used the heddles should 
be of the best grade of yarn and 
well dressed! 

There should not be too much 
shed on the warp as high sheds pro- 
duce a stretch that causes thé rais- 
ed warp threads to hang slack and 
the shuttle will run into them. 

Caterpillars or runners are pro- 
dueed in the threads, between the 
reed and the harness, by the chafling 
of the heddles and reed and rubbing 
around the 


race hoard, causing 
floats. This may be remedied by 
cutting down the fineness of the 


weave and drawing in mor 
to the dent. 

As the sizing on dressed yarns has 
a great affinity toward moisture, all 
the stock of sized yarns should be 
kept in a dry place, inasmuch as 
dampness seems to cause the sizing 
to dissolve and leave the yarn. 

Over Sundays and holidays looms 
with artificial silk warps should be 
relieved of warp beam tension. This 
is a protection from stretch caused 
by moisture that may be taken up 
from the atmosphere. 

Crepe warps are especially sensi- 
tive to the tension of the warp beam, 
and any undue drag or slippage on 
the beam creates shires, which also 
may be caused by unevenness in the 
beating up of the weft due to ir- 
regularities in the adjustment of 
the takeup mechanism. 

In beaming the warp should be 
placed on the beam hard and ‘evel 
close to the reed space. Artifieial 
silk yarn should never be placed on 
a beam with another yarn; each re- 
quires a separate tension, and 
should be placed on different beams. 

Artificial silk yarn, either as warp 


e threads 


for 


or as weft, is not free from its slip- 
pery nature when woven into cloth. 
Consequently, much trouble may 
arise from the disturbance of the 
warp and weft threads in the fabric 
by the use of emery friction rollers 
on the take-up. 


Manufacture of Jute Goods: 1921 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
reports made to the Bureau of the 
Census show a decrease in the activ- 
ities of the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of 
jute goods during the year 1921 as 
compared with 1919. The total value 
of products reported for 1921 
amounted to $17,506,000 and for 1919 
to $34,443,000, a decrease of 49.2 »er 
cent, In addition, jute goods to ‘he 
value of $13,834,000 were reported 
in 1919 by manufacturers whose 
chief. products were cordage and 
twine; in 1921 the establishments im 
that industry did not show separate- 
ly the cordage and twine made from 
jute fibre, and corresponding figures 
are, therefore, hot available. 

Of the 24 establishments reporting 
in 4921, 3 were located in Pennsyl- 
vania; 4 in New Jersey, 2 ach in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia; and 1. each in Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, and New York. 

The decrease in the value of pro- 
duets has been accompanied by de- 
creases in the number of persons 
employed, in the amount paid during 
the year in salaries and wages, and 
the cost of materials used. 

In March, the month of maximum 
employment, 6,223, wage earners 
were reported, and in October, the 
month. of minimum employment, 4,- 
952—the minimum representing 79.5 
per cent of the maximum. The 
average number. employed during 
the year was 5,665 as compared with 
7,133, in 1919, 


Algerian Silk Geods Trade. 


‘Imports of silk goods into Alge- 
ria during the first nine months of 
1922 were 165,000 kilos valued at 
4,043,000 francs, as against 181,000 
kilos valued at 4,507,000 franes dur- 
ing the same period of 1921. Most 
of these 1922 imports, or 158,000 kilos 
came from French ports. A market 
for American silks might be created 
here if American products of good 
quality could be sold at prices some- 
what lower than those for French 
products, says Consul E. A. Dow, 
Algiers, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


British Textile Market. 


The British cotton market has not 
been helped by the late lower tend- 
ency of raw material, although there 
are hopes that offers for goods may 
presently become more acceptable 
than for some weeks past. Wool 
interests report sustained demand 
crossbreds. Imports of yarns 
from the Continent have been in- 
creasing as a result of lower rates 
for frances, says Commercial Attache 
Walter 8. Towner, 
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“Don’t let price influence you too 
much. Remember that reliability 
is the great essential in humidifica- 


tion. 


F youlook backward far enough, you can see into the future. History,in other words, repeats itself. The 
company which has brought forth only reliable devices can be counted on for reliable improvements 


American Moistening Company has always been the leader in the field of humidification. Most of 
what is now standard practice was once the new product or the untried idea of this company. Each 


device was introduced only after sound engineering and rigorous practical tests had stamped it as 


reliable above all else. 
are among the accomplishments which mark our thirty-four years’ service to the textile industry 


Therefore, you can feel sure that any improvements in the science and practice of humidification 
that originate with us will first of all be reliable. Leadership carries with it a grave responsibility. That 
responsibility we accept. You can bring your humidifying problems to us with the certainty that against 


the background of an experience as old as the industry, the proper solution will clearly emerge 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Sales Offices: 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


ble 


Comins Sectional Humidifier 

| Unique in the ingenious construc- 

e S. tion which makes cleaning of the 
interior simple and easy. 


Sectional humidifiers, high duty heads, self-cleaning atomizers, dependable humidity control—these 
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Overseer to Superintendent 


Dyes of Different Countries. 


The problem of properly dyeing 
fibers, yarns and cloth was greatly 
complicated for the superintendent 
of a textile mill with the outbreak 
of the war and for considerable 
time after the war with Germany. 
Complaints would be received from 
reputable firms using the colored 
product of the mill that the colors 
were not holding fast and about the 
only answer that the majority of the 
manufacturers could give was that 
the figutive domestic dyes would 
not be guaranteed and the import- 
ed dyes could not be procured, The 
breaking out of the war stopped the 
supply of German dyes but it did 
not shut off the demand for dyed 
products. In fact, the demand for 
cloth colored the required shades for 
the use of the army and navy was 
greatly increased as clothing, blank- 
ets, and all kinds of textile material 
were demanded for an army of four 
million men. But few dyes were 
being made in the United States for 
the reason that as soon as a manu- 
facturer of dyes commenced opera- 
tions in one of the textile centers, 
the German dye manufacturers and 
dealers would lower their prices on 
those special dyes, far below the cost 
of manufacture, and increase the 
prices to correspond on dyes. not 
made by the enterprising American 
manufacturer. In this way, prac- 
tically all manufacturers of dyes 
who had the courage to begin oper- 
ations here were promptly put out 
of business. Of the nearly one thou- 
sand dyes used in the dye houses of 
the mills of the United States, prac- 
tically none were made for any great 
length of time or in any large quan- 
tity by the Americans. 


The shutting off of the supply of 
dyestuffs from Germany gave the 
American dyestuff manufacturers a 
chance and in 1918 about 25 of the 


more important dyes were being 
made. But the limited supply of 


colors resulted in many of the mills 
producing dyed yarn or cloth that 
failed to stand the color tesis of 
light, washing, stoving, and general 
wear. One reason for this was a 
mill would receive an order for a 
lot of colored goods and the dyer 
would discover that he did not pos- 
sess the right dyestuffs for mixing 
the colors specified. He would so 
notify the superintendent and the 
latter would consider the fact that 
no other mill would be in position to 
do any better, that the firm order- 
ing the goods would be disappointed 
if. the order were rejected, that the 
mill had to be kept in operation 
and the result was that the dyer was 
almost always ordered to. go ahead 
and do the best he could with the 
available dyestuffs. Consequently 


the dyer would be obliged to disre- 


gard the laws of fastness of the color 
and produce a dye with the what- 
ever material he happened to have 
in stock. Usually the correct shade 
was obtained, but would not hold 
under the tests in the laboratory or 
in the service. The net result was 
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that the American dyes were given 
a bad reputation, although in many 
cases the colors thus produced were 
made by using some of the German 
dyestuff which had been left. over. 
Thus were both the German and 
American dyes discredited because 
the dyers had to produce certain col- 
ors without the proper dyestuffs, 
and almost always the blame was 


.placed on the domestic dye. 


It was not the lack of skill or ex- 
perience on the part of the boss 
dyers, nor was it the fault of the 
dyestuffs that caused much of the 
fading in textiles during the war 
and for a considerable period after 
the war. The unreliability of the 
majority of colors was due primar- 
ily to the lack of a sufficient variety 
of dyestuffs to produce certain colors 
and the demand for textiles from 
the government and commission men 
which demand had to be met. The 
dvers had to do the best they could 
with what they had Otherwise the 
men going to war would not be 
provided with the required clothing 
and the public in general would suf- 
fer from a lack of the same. 

A Color for Each Grade of Stock. 

The next move was mode when it 
was proposed by the consumers of 
dvestuff that the dye and chemical 
works which had been established 
in this country that one good color 
be made for each of the important 
fibers, such, for instance, as a good 
black for wool, another good black 
for cotton, and another for silk. The 
dye manufacturers responded that 
this could not be done because a 
good black that would be fast for 
wool or cotton intended for clothing 
would not be suitable for a fabric 
‘made of wool or cotton which would 
be subjected to washing in a com- 
mercial laundry. A black on silk 
intended for dress goods would-not 
do for a black on silk mtended for a 
garment worn next to the skin, as 
the affect of the body perspiration 
would alter the color. The dye has 
to be. fast to the special treatment 
fo which the articles into which he 
cloth is made is subjected to when in 


usé. If a certain black is going to be 
used on an article of wear which 
will be washed in the home, then 


fastness to the action of the acid in 
the soaps used has to be provided 
for. 

If the black dye is going to be 
used for a fabric which will require 
heavy fulling, then the color must 
be fast to this process. The best 
of German dyes were never capable 
or were they intended to be capable 
of dyeing all fabrics for all pur- 
poses equally well A certain Ger- 
man black had to be used on certain 
fabrics, otherwise the black fixed on 
fabrics requiring another kind of 
black would fail to retain the color. 

A Dye is a Dye the World Over. 

Dye is dye, whether it is made 
here or in Germany, just as salt is 
salt regardless of the country it is 
made in. Of course experience 
counts for considerable in the pro- 
duction of either a dye or salt from 
the crude state. Germany was near- 


ly a hundred years in perfecting 
their dyes. Our American manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs have been obliged 
fo accomplish in a few years what 
Germany accomplished in the longer 
period. Aud our American manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs and chemicals 
have accomplished wonders. It is 
safe to assert that the American 
dyes, which now number very high, 
compare very favorably with the im- 
ported dyes. The writer interview- 
ed many superintendents and dyers 
of mills, manufacturers of dyes and 
chemicals, and commission men and 
textile experts in Lowell, Fall River, 
Providence, Lawrence, and New Bed- 
ford concerning American dyes. He 
was told of one case in which a dye 
manufacturer played ajoke on a 
friend, who was a superintendent of 
a large dye establishment, by past- 
ing a German label on a keg of his 
own product. When he met the 
superintendent and asked about the 
dye, the former said the boss dyer 


had reported that that keg of dye- 


stuff made a better color-lake and 
proved to be faster to the dye tests 


‘than any he had since the German 


dye of the same kind had become 
exhausted. 


When the dyer was told the cir- 
cumstances, he declared that he 
thought the dye was imported be- 
cause of its superitority. This affair 
of course established the reputation 
of the product of that dye manufac- 
turer in that dye house for all time. 


Germans Can Produce Cheaper. 


While the domestic manufactur. 
ers of dyestuffs are producing as 
good dyes, and in some cases super- 
ior dyes to the imported, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that the Ger- 
mans have the advantage of getting 
eheaper labor and 
the rates of exchange. Some of the 
materials are procured at a lower 
cost as well. These advantages are 
offset by the use of improved ma- 
chinery in this country, and by the 
skill of our chemists. Many of the 
largest users of dyestuffs are of the 
opinion that all of the important 
dyes are made in the United States 
of equal quality in every respect to 
what were made in Germany. The 
largest used colors in some textile 
centers is indigo, which is now 
made of equal quality and ample 
quantify to supply practically the 
entire home demand. The same is 
true of sulphur black, the largest 
used color next to blue in some 
localities. This also applies to 
hydron blue, sulphur blues, alizar- 
ines and the more important vat 
dyes. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
Germans produce a larger variety of 
colors of a certain line, and conse- 
quently, there are more colors to 
choose from where certain definite 
fastnesses are desired. For instance, 
a dyer might have six yellows to 
choose from for coloring a certain 
batch of raw material, and all of 
these colors might be satisfactory 
for his needs, but the order might 
specify a color of some special fast- 
ness, such as fastness to cross-dye- 
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ing, fastness to scouring, or fastness 
to light, for which purpose a certain 
dye made in Germany, which is not 
yet made here, is needed. 

For this particular purpose, the 
German dye ought to be used, in all 
fairness to the purchaser of the 
goods. Another matter which must 
be considered, in fairness to all con- 
eerned, is that in the case of colors 
not yet made here in ample quan- 
tities, such as some of the vat colors 
for cotton fabrics, the imported dyes 
may have to be used. If a manufac. 
turer of fine cotton goods, who is 
using vat colors should enter into 
competition with another manufac- 
turer using colors other. than vat 
colors, because the latter are not 
handicapped would be at a disadvan- 
tage and his competitor would win. 
But the American manufacturers are 
fast increasing their lines of pro- 
ducts, and in a very short time there 
will be no necessity for the dyers of 
this. country to use any but the 
American-made dyestuffs. 


Boiler House Efficiency. 
(Continued from Page Seven) 


Twenty-five per cent of the coal in 
the British Isles is wasted. The 
average loss by condensation in the 
cylinders is 25 per cent. It takes 
about 300 cubic feet of air to burn 
one pound of coal. 

Coal and water are looked upon as 
being the raw material for the pro- 
duction of energy in a steam power 
plant, but the lecturer contended 
that they only form a small propor- 
tion of the many details which to- 
gether affect the ultimate economy 
of the plant, and it is only by the 
skillful manipulation of the whole 
of these details that the most effi-. 
cient results can be obtained. : 

With regard to evaporative effi- 
ciency, it may be stated that certain 
boiler makers will sometimes guar- 
antee an efficiency as high as 80 
per cent under proper working con- 
ditions, and since efficiency well be- 
low 60 per cent are to be found in 
normal steam practice, the unnec- 
essarily large losses which may oc- 
cur through improper boiler-room 
conditions will be evident. 

Boiler efficiency of from 75 to 80 
per cent are only possible by the 
use of very high temperature fur- 
nace conditions whereby a rapid 
transference of heat is obtained by 
reason of the great difference of 
temperature between the: fire and 
the water side of the heating sur- 
face, combined with an efficient cir- 
culation. 

The care bestowed upon the plant 
by the engineer-in-charge must, of 
necessity, have an important bearing 
on the proper running of the many 
details, no matter how perfectly the 
plant may have been designed. The 
various appliances which together 
form the equipment of a modern 
boiler house require most careful 
consideration. It is proposed, .there- 
fore, in the discussion that I hope 
will follow, to discuss the various 
details in a manner consistant with 
{hat required for a practical knowl- 
edge of boiler-room practice. 
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Here is the new Butterworth 
Self-Aligning Tenter Clamp 
which under all conditions 
grips the entire selvedge 

of the fabric. 


There is a strip of special alloy brass inserted in 
the mippers of this clamp. This is pivoted in the 
center so that it will grip rolled selvedge or uneveu 
thickness of fabric at the same time. 

For ginghams or loose selvedge goods, rollers ure 
used in place of shoe operating the clip. 

This new self-aligning clamp can be easily substi- 
tuted on any tenter, top wood covers, openers and 
sprocket wheels alone requiring replacing. 

Also, nipper arms have been bridged to make them 
still stronger. 7 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 . 
PHILADELPHBIA, "A. 


Canadian Representative Southern Representative 
W.. J. Westaway Co. Milton G. Smith 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada Greenville, S. C. 
Providence Office, Turk’s Head Building 


We have a booklet on the 
self-aligning clamp; when 
you write, its title is ‘‘Accu- 
rate Automatic Aligning.” 


Finishing 
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PATENTED | 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


) extreme. The most durable water 
) closet made. In service winter and 
| summer, 


bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy rivited tank, 


not break. 


EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 


Malleable seat castings will © 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 


Wilmington, Del. 


The 


SSD Line 


Power 
Saving 


Universal Glant 


is an important 
[tem in transmis- 
sion machinery and 
a factor that has 
been given careful 
attention in the 
Friction Clutch 


This clutch with 


* 


friction surfaces of large area, compact mechanism 
and unusual strength is readily applied and adjusted, 
gives maximum results with minimum wear and is 
adapted for all classes of service where a friction 


clutch can be used. Save power with WOOD’S 
Transmission Machinery. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Catalogue on request 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


inutes. 


| Practical Discussions | 


Answer to Learner. 


Editor: 


For the benefit of “Learner” please 
publish under Practical Discussions 
the following: 

(4) You do not give the number 
of roving, or yarn being spun from 
it. 

(2). Twelve ounces of No. 42 


thread would be 7,560 yards in 
length. 
142X840 X42 
Example: = 7560 
16 


(3) You do not give size of roll. 
The number of varn or spindles are 
not to be considered. 

(4). There are 1,260 yards 
ounces of 2 hank roving. 

Example: 

“46 

(5) The feed roll of a picker 2%” 
dia, will turn 208.71 times to pro- 
duce 42.50 yards. 


in 12 


= 1260 


36 X 42.50 


9% XK3.1416 
(Signed) “STONEGUTTER.”’ 


— 


‘te 


Editor: 


[ will attempt. to solve some of 
Learner's problems and if I am 
wrong at any point hope some read- 
er will correet my work. I think 
Learner should be more specific in 
problem 1, that is he should have 
given the hank roving and the draft 
of frame as speed of back roller. 
Therefore, [ am assuming that the 
roving is 2 hank and that the speed 
given is the back roller speed and 
that the weight of bobbins is 12 oz. 
net. Question one is solved as fol- 
lows: 

1) 3414464152 = 477.5232 ins per 
minute 477.4232 -=- 26 inches = 13.26 
vards per minute. 12 0z. = 75 Ibs. 
.75 X2==840 = 1260.00 yards of roving. 
1260.00 + 13.26 = 85 minutes, nearly 
the time required to run the bobbin 
empty 95.+ 60 = 1 hour and 35 

Learner can of course 
find the speed of back roller and 
solve his problem: by the above 
method. 

If the 12 oz. bobbin was spun into 
12’s what would be the length? 

2) 42 oz. = 75 Ibs. or roving, 
therefore 75 X12s X840 = 7560 yds. 


3) On a spinning frame with 252 
spindles, front roll speed of 417. r. 
p. m. and efficiency of 95 per cent 


how many hank of 32’s yarn would 
bep roduced? 

This formula is 117X3.1416 60x10 

36X84 = 7.293 hanks per spindle, 
per day.. 7.293 X95 6.92835, this 
multiplied by 152 the number of 
spindles on the frame given 1754.- 
9342 hands 1754.9442 = 54.56 lbs. per 
frame per day of 10 hours. 

(4) If a roving. bobbin of 2 hank 
weigh 412 0z. when doffed, how tong 
will be the stand? 


12 oz. = 75 lbs.. therefore 75 
840 = 1260 IDs. 


5) If a reed roll is on a picker 
2%-inch in diameter, 


how many 


turns will produce a 432.50 yard lap? 

2% X3.1416 = 7.33 inches in cir- 
cumference, therefore, 1 turn of rol- 
ler would produce 7.33 inches, 42.50 X 
36 = 4530.06 inches, in 42.50 yards, 
therefore 1530.00 + 7.33 = 208.731 
turns nearly. 

Hope the above will be of some 
benefit to Learner and wishing him 
success, 

A STUDENT. 


Top Roller Coverings. 


Editor: 


In my twelve years experience I 
have always found it a good plan to 
use roller sheepskins in keeping with 
the class of cotton and counts spun. 
For instance, in spinning hard twist, 
of say six counts, it would be ridi- 
culous to choose a thin smooth- 
grain skin. In this case a heavy 
grain skin would do the work quite 
well. and would last much longer 
besides being cheaper. 

For low or course counts, select a 
cheap quality of skins. For medium 
counts select a medium skin. For 
fine counts select only the best and 
finest Persiam lambs, preferable in 
small sizes and correspondingly fine 
grained skins. For drawing and 
slub frames use large stout. skins; 
for intermediate frames) medium 
sized skins of medium substance, 
and for roving, mule, and _ rings, 
small sized skins of thin substance. 
Smyre Employes Guests of Officers 

at Banquet. 


Gastonia, N. C.—One of the most 
enjoyable affairs of the post-holiday 
season was the get-to-gether meet- 
ing of all the men and boys employ- 
ed in the A. M. Smyre Manufactur- 
ing Company, the officers and di- 
rectors, superintendents and over- 
seers, which was held at the Coun- 
try Club last Saturday evening. The 
banquet was téndered by J. Lee Rob- 
inson, president and F. L. Smyre, 
secretary and treasurer of the cor- 
poration. In addition to those men- 
tioned there were present the two 
pastors who serve that territory. 
Rev. Messrs. Barnes and Forbes, and 
Supt. F. L. Smith, of the Ranlo grad- 
ed school. Short talks were made 
by Messrs Marshall Dilling, A. L. and 
F. L. Smyre, Smith, Barnes, Forbes, 
Mullis, Holland, A. C. Jones, G. L, 
Craig and others. Mr. J. Lee Robin- 
son pres‘dent as master of cere- 
monies There was a total of 80 in 
attendance. 


American Cotton Goods 
Africa. 


in East 


Since 1913 the imports of cotton 
goods manufactured in the United 
States have declined from 23 per 
cent of the total to 8 per cent in 
1921. During the same period the 
increase of the imports from India 
have risen from 14 per cent to 40 
per cent. It is reported by Consul 
Osear Thomson, Nairobi, that the 
appointment of an Indian trade com- 
missioner in this colony has been 
the means of increasing the sales of 
cotton piece ‘G00ds from India. 
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And lt Also 


Saved Power 


One of our Lubrication Engineers recently investi- 
gated conditions in a large cotton mill that had been 
having considerable ‘‘stained goods’’ loss in its 
weave room.. 

All trouble from this source has been eliminated 
since the mill in question adopted his recommenda- 
tions, and lubricated its looms with 


The Scientific Lubricant for Textile Machinery 


The clinging properties of SLO-FLO prevented it 
from ‘‘throwing’’ and spattering. By adhering to 
the bearings, SLO-FLO not only put an end to stained 
goods losses but reduced friction to such an extent 
that the result was an actual saving in power. 

Can you afford to ignore the opportunities for 
‘power economy offered by this ‘‘scientifice’’ lubri 
cant? 


Demonstration on request. 


Atlanta ew 

B ston Quality Lubricants Since 1853 Phila 4 elphis 

puraio itts re 

Charlotte. N.C. Detrott 
Greenville, 5. C. Syracuse 


CATARACT REFINING COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Can.; London, Ene 


ISCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


BOSTON 


DETROIT 


SER VICE of Special Value 


to the Textile Industry 


The textile 


industry has seen many 
changes in the past half-century. Methods 
have been revolutionized, new processes 


and machinery substituted for old. 


Yet in the face of these changes, there are 
textile mills in New England, mm the South 
and in the Middle West that have kept pace. 
They are today as up-to-date as the day 
With the 


help of intelligent and constant engineering 


they were origmally designed, 


service they have made the changes with a 
minimum of delay and expense, for these 


mills were Built with Foresight. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., through ninety- 


two years of varied ever-progressive ex- 


perience in industrial engimeering, have 
heen in especially close association with the 
Through 


textile industry. their service 


they have had a share in the very improve- 
Their 


organization of engineers, architects, finan- 


ments that have marked its growth. 


cial men and mill managers have had a part 


in the upbuilding of the industry. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. are especially 
prepared to meet any problem of mill con- 
Their 


service is complete, including the valuation 


struetion or textile manufaeturing. 


of properties for financial purposes, for in- 
ventory or taxation, 
A eopy of ‘‘Building with Foresight,’’ a 


booklet deseriptive of Lockwood-Greene 


schievements, will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


NEW YORK 


Oysier Supper at Pelham. 


Pelham, Ga—The  superintend- 
ent, overseers, second hands and 
section men of the Consolidated Tex- 


tile Corporation, Pelham Division, 
were delightfully entertained Sat- 


urday night, January 6, aft the Royal 


Cafe, Pelham, Ga., at an oyster sup- 
per given by the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation, Perham divison. 

Those present were: Superintend- 
ent W. A. Reid and wife; overseer 
carding, J. FE. Hand and wife; over- 
seer spinning, Pickett Collum and 
wife; overseers weaving, J. P. Gil- 
lespie and wife; overseer cloth room, 
R. N. West: Lewis Williams, master 
mechanic: office ‘force, J. B. Scott 
and Gordon Busby: ecard grinders, 
J. J. Stanfill, and A. G. Green; sec- 
ond hands, W. H. Elwell; card’: room, 
John Saddler; spinher room spooler, 
J. C. Holley: J. W. Storey; weave 
room; T. T. Pittss, warper and draw- 
ing-in room: C. C. 
shop;. loom fixers in weave room, 
J. G. Gillespie, E. W. Denham, A.- 
bert Jackson, J. F. Jackson, L. E. 
Swink, J. P. Holley; slasher man, W. 
A. Hampton. 
Section men, Wesley Brages: card 
room Leland Singletery, Mathew 
Hampton, Robert Hampton, Clarence 
Flowers, spinning room; W. B. Ellis, 
I. G. Compton, Draper shop men; 
W. T. Holly, machine shop. 

After all had eaten supper they 
went to the city hall where an ad- 
dress was given by Mr. W. A. Reid, 
superintendent, followed by talks 
made by J. E. Hand, overseer card- 
inf: J. P. Gillespie, boss weaver: 
Pickett Collum, boss spinner;, R. M, 
West, overseer cloth room; Lewis 
Williams, master mechanic. 

Short talks were made by most 
all the men. All enjoyed the hours 
spent in eating and at the hall. 


Turkey Dinner at Greer. 


Greer, S. G—On 


evening al 6 o’clock, George H. An- 
derson entertained at a magnificent 
turkey dinner the overseers and of- 
fice force of the Apalache Mills. The 
courses by 


guests were served in 
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A Day of Specialists 


ks— 
Quick Service 


We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C, 


00 


Holly, machine 4 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


Saturday | 


Improved Dobby Chain 


© © © © 6 @ o @ 
YATEWTED 


Dobby Cords 


La 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


A Catalog of 


GARLAND 


Loom Pickers 
Loom Harnesses 


GARLAND MBG. GO., SACO, ME. 
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077,061 bales of lint and 55,122 of 


litn and 45,434 bales of linters. 
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Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. M. L. Smith. at 
Besides the host, Mr. Anderson, cov- 074,945 bales of lint and 38,103 of inn 
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eompresses December 31 was 4,- James G. Truitt Dead. 


ers were laid for the following: O. linters, compared with 4,198,095 of James G. Truitt, pioneer cotton 


A. Reeves, J. R. and L. M. Manley, lint and 21,634 of linters so held No- manufacturer of La Grange, Ga 
W. M. Stowe, Edward Millwood, C. vember 30 last year and 5,206,663 of died at his home there on Monday 


H. Hawkins, FE. W. Hopper, M. L. lint and 171,303 of linters so held on of last week. He had long been 
Crane, T. P. Glenn, W. J. Tapp, €. December 24. 1921. identified with the textile and other 


. Tillotson and LL. A. Greene. After 


dinner, cigars and conversation were ¢l 


enjoyed until a late hour. 


Consume Half Million Bales. 


Exports totaled 607,853 bales, in- industrial life of La Grange. At the 
uding 2,445 bales of linters, com- time of his death he was vice-presi- 


pared with 639,825 bales, including dent of the Elm City Mills and a 
4.394 of linters in December, 1924. director in the Callaway-Truitt or- 


Cotton spindles active during De- ganization which operates a chain 


Pade eember: numbered 34,968,440 ecom- of mills. He was one of the found- 


Washington. — Cotton consumed pared with 34,664,630 in November ers of the old La Grange Mill, now 
during December amounted to 527,- last year and 34,439,142 in December, the International Mill, and laid the 
945 bales of lint and 49,078 of linters, 1921. first brick in the first mill in La 


the Census Burau announced. 


Consumption during November was 


Statistics for cotton growing states Grange. 


include: Mr. ‘Truitt was 74 years old and is 
} 


Cotton consumed during Decem- survived by his wife, three brothers. 


linters and in December, 1921. con- ber 324,437 bales compared with Alfred, 8. V. and S. H. Truitt. all of 
sumption totaled 510.925 bales. of 368,812 in November and 304,756 in La Grange and four sisters. 


Cotton held in consuming estab- 


lishments December 31 was 1.921.295 consuming establishments — tolaled 
bales of lint and 423,104. of linters, 1,2 
compared with 1,721,425 of lint and 826 November 30 and 921,727 on De- ant overseer 
95,969 of linters so held on Novem- 


her 30 last vear and 1,728,138 of lint 
and 168,080 of linters on December 


December, 1921. 


Cotton on hand December 31 in - Levi Whitener Dead. 


07,199 bales, compared win 1,107,- York, 8.:C. ‘Gite ner. assist- 
carding at the Cannon 


cember 31, 1921. Mfe. Co.. York. S.C.. died suddenly 


Cotton spindles active in December on last Friday of appoplexy. Mr 


. 4927 | 15,859,962 in November last year and was taken suddenly ill that night 


Cotton held in public storage and 15,003,716 in December 1921. and grew steadily 
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death on the following morning. 

He is survived by his wife and 
three children. He was buried Sun- 
day at his former home in Clover, 
funeral being held from the Metho- 
dist chureh at this place. 

Mr. Whitener was one of the 
most popular and best loved men in 
his community and leaves a large 
number of friends to mourn his 
death. 


Practical Joker Plays Prank on 
Sirike Picketer. 
Woreester, Mass.—A man walked 
up and down before a grocery store, 
with a sign on his back. with the 
word “sfrike” in large. letters. He 
was telling evervbody the store was 

unfair to union labor. | 
Apparently the picketing did not 
hother the store owner or the eus- 
tomers. but shortly a man came out 
and engaged the ‘picket’ in eonver- 
sation. As he did so another man 
sneaked up behind the picket and 
pinned the additional word settled 


. under the word sirike and the man 
numbered 15,856,774, compared with Whitener had worked Thursday, but 


paraded over an hour before a friend 
tipped him off to the sign which 


worse until his read—strike settled. 


Manufacturers of 
Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 
Bobbins 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE 


NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


YOUR BELTING REQUIREMENTS 


In this drive, belting performance counts high in actual production. 
Spar Oak belting reduces slippage, maintaining the required speed of - 
the machine without increasing the Joad at the power plant because 


- 


the pulley side of the belt is live elastic 


SPARTAN LEATHER 


There is a Graton & Knight belt that will give you maximum power 
per square inch of pulley surface, a belt that will cling to the job 
year in and year out, but there is no such thing as a universal belt. 
Each particular drive presents its own problem. The Graton & Knight 


engineering department is at your serviceata 


involved when you call upon it to answer your belting questions. 
Graton & Knight belts are the result of many years’ research. The 

hide is tanned for the exact kind of belting it is to become, and all the 

way through the various processes of manufacturing, the ultimate 


object is under consideration. 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass., U. 


lltimes. Noobligation 
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Europe Increases Use of U. S. 
Cotton. 


Washington.— The increase of 
American cotton used in Great Bri- 
tain and Continental Europe during 
the first five months of the cotton 
season, August 1 to December 30, as 
compared with the same period of 
last year, amounting to 148,210 bales, 
corresponds with a slump in exports 
to Japan and China. 

In its weekly survey 
cotton conditions, the textile divi- 
sion’ of the Department of Com. 
‘merce, announces that the exports 
to Great Britain and Continental 
Europe during this period increased 


of world 


from 2,330,989 bales in 1921 to 2,. 
AT9A99 bales in 41922, while ship- 


ments to Japan and China dropped 
from 569,495 bales to 292,072 bales. 
The survey, which was compiled 
from cabled reports of foreign rep- 
resentatives of the Department of 
Commerce, and other sources, fol- 
lows: | 
Italy. 
There have been no 
velopments recently in 
industrial situation. 
dustry continues to 
ment. Production of agricultural 
implements is increased. Active 
business is reported by manufactur- 
ers of food products. Chemical man- 
ufacturers are busy in spite of Ger- 
man competition. 
The number of unemployed on 
December 1 totaled 354,00 compared 
with 321,000 November 1 and 312,744 
October 1. .Among industrial work- 
ers, however, unemployment has de- 
creased. The increase in the total 
is due to a large seasonal increase 


striking de- 
the Italian 
The metal in- 
show improve- 
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of unemployment among ggricul- 
tural and consstruction workers. 
Unemployed Numbered 500,000 at 
this time last year. While further 
increase in unemployment is expect- 
ed until February or March, it is 
unlikely that last February’s level of 
606,819 will be reached. 

Demand for cotton goods has fall- 
en off slightly due to anticipation of 
lower prices because of the improved 
purchasing power of the lira. Most 
factories are working normally. Yarn 
production for the first nine months 
of 1922 totaled 117,160 tons against 
only 100,802 tons in 1921. Seventy- 
seven per cent of Italian cotton pur- 
chases have been American cotton, 
- Arrivals of raw cotton at Genoa 
for the week ending November 25 
totaled 5,580 bales, of which only 200 
were American and the remainder 
Indian. Stocks at Genoa on that 
date total 13,168 bales, 5,984 being 
American, 5,051 Indian and 1,033 
Egyptian. 

India. 

In spite of the fact that the In- 
dian piece goods market is at pres- 
ent very dull hessians have been a 
little higher with a speculative tone. 
Reports from the interior are that 
crops are good and prices going 
down, which is resulting in slow 
business. The third official fore- 
cast indicates a cotton acreage of 
19,485,000 acres an da yield of 4,- 
799,000 bales of 400 pounds. Money 
is tight in India, 7 per cent having 
been the bank rate since the 28th of 
December, 

China. 

The cotton crop of the Tientsin 
province begins to move about Sep- 
tember 1. Exports from Tientsin for 


the period, September 1 to November 
11, were 19,242,533 pounds in 1922, 
compared with 23,905,067 pounds in 
1921. Exports for the period, Janu- 
ary 1 to November 11, totaled 42,- 
661,200 pounds in 1922, against 465,- 
080,267 the previous year. Exports 
of cotton from Tientsin for the en- 
tire year 1921 totaled 64,652,667 
pounds. 


Scandinavia. 


The cotton industries of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark are now about 
normal. Consumption is consider- 
ably greater than during the last 
two years. Mill stocks are slightly 
above. normal, because of the anti- 
cipated rise in prices. Most mills 
have cotton enough for two months 
against a usual four to six weeks 
supply. Total stocks at mills are 
estimated to be about 4,500 bales in 
Denmark, 14,000 bales in Sweden 
and 700 bales in Norway. It is also 
estimated that 7,000 bales are afloat 
for Denmark and 900 bales at ports, 
but there is almost none at Swedish 
and Norweigan ports. 

Norway Sweden Denvark 
(kilos) (kilos) (kilos) 
4922... 1,895,189 13,549,430 3,960,900 
1921.... 1,306,710 8,494,933 2,236,700 


Brazil. 


It is estimated that the cotton 
crop of the State of Rio Grande del 
Notre, Brazil, this year will be 25 
per cent less than for last year. 

Stock of cotton on November 24 at 
Brazilian ports were 8,000 bales at 
Pernambuco and 8,395 at Rio de 
Janeiro. Entries of cotton into Per- 
nambuco for the period September 
1 to November 24, totaled 37,200 bales 
compared with 58,000 bales for the 
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coresponding period in 1921, Cotton 
prices on November 24 were 50 mill- 
reis per 15 kilos on first grade at 
Pernambuco and 45 milreis per 10 
kilos for sortees at Rio. 


British West Indies. = 

Sea Island cotton production fell 
off greatly in 1921-22 in St. Vincent 
compared with previous years. The 


average yield for eleven years up to 


1920 was 96 pounds per acre or 25 
per cent greater than in 1921-22. 
Total cotton acreage in the island 
this season is 3,898 in Sea Island 
and 1,091 in other varieties. Total 
production this season was 198,000 
pounds. 


Egypt. 

During December arrivals of gin- 
ned cotton at Alexandria total 124,- 
000,000 pounds. Exports were 136,- 
850,000 pounds and stocks at the end 
of December were 255,000,000 pounds. 
Large shipments of cotton are be- 
ing made on old orders, but in spite 
of low prices new demands are 
small. The last official estimate of 
the Egyptian crop is 4,900,000 kant- 
ers. 


Proposed Silk Warehouse in Japan. 


A balance of 2,000,000 from the 
profits of the Japanese Imperial Raw 
Silk Syndicate which is soon to dis- 
salye, is to be allotted for the pro- 
posed establishment of raw _ silk 
warehouses with a capacity of 50,- 
000 bales at least, and for the or- 


ganization of a trust corporation to 


accommodate raw silk merchants 
with funds at low rates of interest, 
according to a report from Commer- 
cial Attache James F. Abbott. 


Dear Sirs: 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 
Mining Machinery 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 


District Offices in All Leading Cities. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Textite Motor Installation, Henderson Cotton Mills 


(An Unsolicited Testimonial.) 
| Henderson, Ky., Oct. 3, 1922. 


I wish to say I have had in my charge for the past two years 107 of your motors (Induction 
Type) ranging from 5 H. P. to 75 H. P. and have not had any trouble, not even a hot bearing. I| 


want to say they are the best motors I ever saw. ay experience heretofore has been with other 
makes of Motors. 


Yours very truly, 


T. C. WITHERSPOON, 


1219 Helm St. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 

Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

Power Transmission Machinery 

Pumpimg 


Steam and Electric Hoists 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agncultural Machinery 
Condenser 


| j 
OUR ROG ane? — 
ORive.« One Ro Roon — 


<— 
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Faults in Woven Fabrics. 


The following paper was read by 
W. W. Marland before a meeting of 
the Preston and District Mill Man- 
agers Association of England: 


The faults of woven fabrics are 
legion, and to a certain extent the 
weaver gets the blame for most of 
them, though those who are con- 
nected with the finishing and selling 
of cloth come into contact with far 


‘more faults and far more spoiled 


cloth than the weaver is responsible 
for. | | 

As you know, cotton is grown in 
America and Egypt, shipped over, 
cleaned,’spun and then woven and 
sent to the finishers which have to 
be removed in, the finished cloth. 
As regards money value, the weaver 
is not- responsible for more than 20 
per cent of spoiled cloth. Cloth is 
damaged by using unsuitable yarn 
through faulty preparation of yarn; 
there are also faults in cloth con- 
struction. It is not always the de- 
signer’s fault. Perhaps indents from 


‘abroad stipulate for a certain stripe, 


the instructions may not be clear, 
and the results are not as good as 
if you had a well-balanced cloth. 
Many faults do not show until the 
cloth becomes a finished product, 
and then not until many pounds 
worth of damage has been done. 
Amongst the faults in cotton are 
those of broken cotton seeds, which 
can be eliminated through scutching 
machinery. Unless the yarn is 
bleached before dyeing. the broken 
seeds, especially in light shades, 


show up as dark specks all over the 


cloth. 

The lecturer then pased around 
numerous samples of cloth showing 
various imperfections. One was a 
dyed weft cloth, woven in Colne, full 
of dark specks caused by the yarn 
being bleached before dyeing. If 
this had been done there would not 
be trouble with broken seeds or even 
dad fibres. 


Another cloth was produced show- 
ing a spinner’s fault, a blue and red 
{thread having been doubled togeth- 
er to make a grandrelle thread; the 
red yarn was so very uneven that it 
made an uneven thread of grand- 
relle, the red seeming to vanish and 
then become strong again. 


The next cloth shown was also a 
spinner’s fault, showing stains in the 
yarn that will not bleach out. When 
bleaching under pressure more 
stains could be got out when in open 
kier bleach. As a precaution against 
stains, the lecturer said he used 
nothing but pure Arctic Sperm Oil, 
as he did not care for the so-called 
stainless loom oil. The sperm oil 
was rather more expensive, but he 
had very few complaints as regards 
stains. Those who had winding and 
beaming should look at the tubes of 
the cop winders; nearly all tubes 
are stained with oil, due to the spin- 
ner oiling the mule and getting a 
surplus of oil up the spindle—this 
stains the tube and cop bottom. 
There is trouble in getting rid of this 
especially in fine goods. 

Another sample shown exhibited 
faults caused in roving bobbin, 
which had been stained. 

The lecturer then passed on to 
taping faults, and said that some 
yarn, being over or under-sized, or 
perhaps a surplus of paraffin wax 
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in the mixing, this paraffin was was 
unsuponifiable and would resist all 
methods of bleaching. His advice 
was to buy nothing but the best 
mill stores, having tried many, and 
found that the old sago and farina 
and beef and mutton gave the bes 
results, whilst if they were a bit 
more expensive, the tirst cost was 
often the least. He only used pa- 
raffin wax now. When it was of as- 
sistance to the weaver, as risks were 
sometimes justified. 

The next cloth showed a dyer’s 
fault, in a warp-dyed fabric, and 
showed that the warp had not been 
evenly dyed all through. If: the 
warp had been redyed it would not 
do the yarn any good, perhaps caus- 
ing it to weave badly; this would be 
unfortunate for the weaver, and he 
thought it would be better in that 
case to make up the weaver’s wages, 
and get good work, than to have 
spoiled cloth. 

The lecturer then produced a 
cloth where the weft was “shady.” 
A great deal of weft was dyed. on 
cops. One of the causes of badly- 
dyed weft was that some of- the 
holes in the dyer’s swekers were 


choked with dirt, thus preventing . 


the dye penetrating to the cop bot- 
tom in places. He found. that it paid 
him to pay 6d, for every cop that 
the weaver noticed before weaving 
it in the cloth. | 

He gave another example of faul- 
ty colors, caused in an unusual man- 
ner A case of pink cops had been 
placed near a horse manure heap 
and the action of the ammonia fumes 
from the manure had caused the 
pink to assume a blue cast. 

In further reference to bleaching 
and dyeing, he remarked that EKgyp- 
tian cotton was. more difficult to 
deal with than American. 

A cloth showing a weaver's stain 
was then shown; it had been par- 
tially washed out in the warehouse. 
Bleachers, he explained, were now 
putting cloth through in one process 
instead of two; formerly they used 
to bleach out all foreign matter from 
the cloth, and as a consequence very 
little paints were taken with our 
stains. The remedy for these stains 
is “clean looms.’ Absolutely clean 
cloth was very difficult to get. 

The next cloth was one in which 
the weaver had altered the loom 
weights in the middle of the piece. 
It was an all-over leno and the width 
of the cloth varied 2 in. owing to 
the alteration of the weights. 

An artificial silk, showing tight 
and bright pieks, was shown, and 
the remedy for these would be to see 
that the yarn was coming freely 
from the shuttle. 

The colors of another cloth had 
“crept” in consequence of lying in 
a damp place. 

The lecturer gave an example of 
the damage that arises from pins or 
weavers combs being left in the 
cloth. He said that 60,000 yards of 
cloth were spoiled by a weavers’ 
comb. The finishers were supposi4d 
to Stop their machines every 600 
yards, but had not done so, and vere 
found responsible for the damage, 
except for the first 600 yards, al- 
though, of course, the weaver was 
to blame in the first place. 

He showed a cutting which was 
full of specks of fluff, caused by the 
neglect of the finishers to sw :ep 
their machinery. 


Faster, Better Cleaning 


and Longer Life for Roving 
Bobbins 


The Termaco Roving Bob- 
bin Cleaning Machine cleans 
hand 


36,000 bobbins a 


day are an average day’s- 


bobbins faster than 


cleaning 


work for the Termaco. 


The Termaco cleans roving 
bobbins thoroughly 
than hand cleaning and with- 
out injuring bobbins. 
Waste is entirely removed 
from the bobbins by the 
cleaning action of the Ter- 
meao, which ecards off the 
waste instead of cutting it 
off. 

No splintered bobbins re- 


sult from Termaco cleaning. 


Bobbins cleaned by the Termaco Machine have a much longer 
life than bobbins cleaned by hand. Even bobbins splintered by 
hand cleaning, when afterwards cleaned by the Termaco, even- 
tually have splinters rubbed off and again become smooth. 


The Termaco is easy to operate. There are no exposed gears 
or other parts of the machine to catch the operator’s clothing, 
or which might possibly cause damage. 

All parts of the Termaco are interchangeable, and it requires 
no skilled mechanic to keep the Termaco in first-class operating 
condition. The Termaco will give years of continuously satis- 
factory service. 

Have our Engineering Department send you complete de- 
tails as to the saving in the cost of bobbin cleaning the Termaco | 


will effect in your own bill: 


UF 


Every machine, trade-marked ‘“Termaco,” ‘is 
sold under a binding guarantee as to workman- 
ship, material and operation. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated | 


Engineering Dept. CHARLOTTE, m. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for New York and 
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To Again Handle Federal Child 
Labor Fight. 

With a great deal of reluctance 
our editor has agreed to “again 
handle the fight against the enact- 
ment of a Federal Child Labor Law. 

For about ten years we have 
spent a, great deal of time upon this 
subject, having fought the passage 
of two laws, carried each of them 
through the various courts to the 
United States Supreme Court and 
having succeeded in having each m 
turn declared unenostitutional. 

We had hoped that the handlmeg 
of the present matter would be 
shifted to other shoulders but cot- 
fon manufacturers. associations afd 
individual manufacturers have urged 
us to handle the fight and have bas- 
ed their argument upon the fact that 
not one else was so well acquainted 
with all. the details and various 
angles of a fight of this kind. 

Being always willing to he of ser- 
vice to the cotton mills of the South 
we have reluctantly agreed. to 
handle this fight with the assistance 
of the executive committee — of 
Southern Cotton Manufacturers an 
organization formed by Mr. Clark 
in 1912 to fight the first law. 

The Executive Committee of 
Southern Cotton Manufacturers does 
not belong to any organization but 
has had the support and co-opera- 
tion of all of the State associations 
and of the American Cotton Mannu- 
facturers Association. The mem- 
hers of the Executive Committee of 
Southern Cotton Mills are 8S. F. Pat- 
terson, Chairman, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. A..F. MeKissick, Greenville, 
Ss. Cc. W. C. Vereen, Moultre, Ga. 
Garnett Andrews, Possville, Ga., and 
Scott Roberts, Anniston, Ala. with 
David Clark, of Charlotte, as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

We are not and never have been 
in favor of child 
lieve that it is a matter for each 
State to handle and we are unalter- 
ably opposed to Masachusetis try- 
ing to control the affairs of North 
Carolina. especially so when their 
movement is not one of humanity 
but in order to eliminate what they 
consider to be commercial advan- 


labor but we be-. 


ages of the Southern States. 
The idea prevails in. the North 
that the Southern States have no 
child labor laws, but we know thal 
all of our States have child labor 
laws which fully meet the require- 
mnts of protection for the child. 

In the recent hearing before the 
Senate committee there has been a 
studied effort on the part of Sam- 
uel Gompers and Miss Grace Abbott 
to create the’ impression, without 
stating it as a fact, that the South 
has no child labor laws. 

In order to put on record the fact 
that. the Southern States have ade- 


‘ 


quate child labor laws, a special 
meeting of the Senate committee 
has been arranged for Thursday 


afternoon of this week and Mr. Clark 
will be present to either file a brief 
of give testimony, 


Paving Today for Yesterday’s Panic. 


Last week we sat at breakfast in 
i New York ‘hotel with the buyer of 
a large retail dry goods house and 
ihe buyer talked, as buyers do, of 
the improbabiity of higher prices 
for goods and the certain curtail- 
ment of buying in case prices did 
advance. 

The following is almost verbatim 
a portion of the conversation: 

“The Buyer.—We have been mak: 
ing if a policy to buy from hand to 
mouth as we do not propose to get 
caught as we were in 1920. 

Mr. Clark.—I understand you took 
a heavy loss in the shrinkage in 
value of the goods you had bought 
ahead that year. 

Buyer.—yYes, but we have charged 
it off and propose to forget about it. 

Mr. Clark have charged off 
part of the loss but the greatest part 
of your going to come in 
1923. 

Buyer.—W hat do vou mean? 

Mr. Clark—I mean that you will 
more in 1923 from the 1920 
deflation, than you did in 1920 and 
1921. 

Buyer.—How can that be? 

Mr. Clark—The 1920 deflation has 
thrown such a scare into you that it 
has kept vou from using good busi- 
ness judgment in buying goods. 


loss jis 


lose 


Ordinarily you would have studied 
the situation and seen that a short- 
age of cotton coupled with reduced 
buying of goods for more than two 
vears would cause higher prices and 
you would have bought ahead at the 
low prices that prevailed a few 
months ago. 

Because you get hurt in a decline 
that followed a long period of ex- 
cessive inflation you were afraid to 
buy goods at approximately cost 
prices in the face of an almost cer- 
fain shortage of cotton. The profit 
that you could have made on the 
goods you failed to buy in 1922 be- 
cause of your 1920 scare represents 
lost profits that will approximate 
your 1920 shrinkage losses. 

Buyer.——I guess you are right. I 
know that ordinarily I would have 
bought ahead but we got burnt in 
1920 and you know that a burnt 
child dreads the fire. 

Mr. Clark.—I know that a’ burnt 
child dreads the fire but it is a silly 
child that runs from a sunbeam be- 
-ause he was burnt by a fire.” 

We are publishing this conversa- 
tion because it covers a. situation 
that exists in all lines of business to- 
day. 

Men who in the past applied their 
business judgment to each situation 
that arose, now make no. pretense 
of studying a situation and simply 
fall back upon the proposition that 


they fought in 1920 and lost. 
Because men bought pajama 


cheeks at 22 cents and lost on them 
they would not buy at 9 eents. 

Because men bought-.2% yards of 
$1.00 and lost they would not buy at 
30 cents. 

Because men loaded up with cot- 
ton at 40 cents and lost they would 
not buy at 16 cents when it. took 
little study to see that the textile 
world was face to face with a short- 
age. 


Referirng “the burnt child” logic 


to a careful study of the situation 
they have seen cotton advance from 
16 cents to 28 cents and the profits 


that have been lost are equal in 
many cases to the 1920 deflation 


losses. 

Good business. judgment does not 
consist in studying only one inei- 
dent in past experiences and being 
governed entirely by that incident. 


Champion Striker Stays Out 34 Years 
Until Death. 


The following story has been 
widely published but to our mind it 
only represents the case of a man 
who got through life without work- 
ing and who was content to live in 
idleness on the earnings of other 
men e@ollected as union dues. 

Burlington, Ia., Jan. 42.—“Some 
of these bovs who went on 
strike last July may beat my 
record, but to date IT am _ the 
champion railroad striker - of 
the world.” This statement was 
one of the last ever made. by 
Albert M. Parmeter shortly. be- 
fore his death Oetober 7. last. 
He had been on strike thirty- 
four years and when his funeral 
was held here hundreds who 
went on strike July 1 accom- 
panied his body to Aspen Grove 
cemetery. 

February 27, 1888, when the 
Burlington railroad employes 
began what was known as the 
Great Brotherhood Strike, Par- 
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meter went out. At that. time 
he declared he would not return 
lo his engine until the strike 


was settled favorably to the 
Brotherhood, and he kept his 
word. The Brotherhood lost the 


strike and Parmeter never again 
entered an engine cab. 

Parmeter also made good on 
another pledge during the strike 
of 1888. A man named Arthur 
was Chief of the Locomotive En- 
gineers. Mr. Parmeter had im- 
plicit confidence in Arthur and 
when he promised all strikers 
the Brotherhood would pay 
strike benefits to those in finan- 
cial distress until the Brother- 
hood won a complete victory, 
Parmeter declared he would hold 
him to his word. He did so. 
For thirty-four years Parmeter 
received regular remittances 
from the Brotherhood, varying 
in amounts as times changed. His 
sons and grandsons grew to man- 
hood and some of them entered 
the emuloy of the Burlington 
‘ailroad, but the old man kept 
colecting: benefits. His last check 
‘ame a few days before his 
death. 


39,000,000 Tires, 


Statistics covering tire production 
compiled by the Rubber Association 
of America are not yet available for 
the whole of 1922, but it is estimated 
that close to 35,000,000: pneumatic 
casings were turned out. During 
the first ten months approximately 
31,000,000 inner tubes were manufac- 
tured. The peak of production was 
attained during August, when sixty- 
three companies reported that they 
had made a total of 2,905,209 tires 
and 3,803,224 inner tubes. Although 
it is estimated that there are about 
155 tire manufacturing companies, 
the sixty-three’ concerns reporting 
to the rubber association are con- 
sidered as representing from 70 to 
90 per cent of the production -ca- 
pacity of the industry. 

During the first six months of 
1922, 219 manufacturers of rubber 
goods consumed 256,758,727 pounds 
of ,crude rubber in the manufacture 
of finished products, this represent- 
ing between 80 and 85 per cent of 
the total consumption. Of this 
amount more than 80 per cent or 
210,018,457 pounds, were used in the 
making or tires and tire sundries. 
having a sales value of $239,458,658. 
Automobile and truck pneumatic 
lires, with a sales value of $239,458.- 
698. Automobile and truck. pneu- 
matic tires, with a sales value of 
$192,890,353, and solid tires, repre- 
senting a value of $11,132,417, were 
produced in the first half of 1922. 


Country’s Wars Costly. 


The Revolutionary war cost the 
government more than $135,000,000 
and 395,000 troops were engaged. 
The war of 1812 cost more than 
$107,000,000 with more than 471,000 
soldiers engaged. The Mexican war 
cost the United States $100,000,000 
and engaged 101,282 troops. The 
Civil war cost the north $6,189,929.900 
and the northern troops numbered 
2,859,132. The world war cost Uncle 
Sam the huge sum of $24,000,000,000, 
and there were more than 4,000,000 
men in the service of the country. 
~New York Sun. 


| 
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Personal News 


W. D. McCombs has resigned as 
superintendent of the Bowen-Crews 
Mills, Athens, Ga. 


Calvin Ousley has accepted a po- 
sition in spinning room of Barrow 
County Mills, Winder, Ga. 


C. O. Kinney has accepted position 
with the Dan River Mills, Danville, 
Va. 


Mack Brooks has been appointed 
carding overseer at the Lawrence- 
ville (Ga.) Mills. 


Ernest Guest has. been appointed 
overseer spinning at Hamilton-Car- 
hartt Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


Clayton Sorrells has resigned as 
overseer spinning aft Hamilton-Car- 
hartt Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


C. H. Hardy is now general over- 
seer of spinning at the Social Circle 
Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 


E. W. Spradley. has resigned as 
overseer spinning. at the Gem Yarn 
Mills, Cornelius, N. C. 


J. W. Smith has become night 
second hand at the Thatcher Spin- 
ning Company, Chatanooga, Tenn. 


John Wooten of the Sterling Mill, 
Belmont, N. C., has been promoted 
to overseer of the Linford Mills, of 
the same place. 


J. A. Beecher, of Clinton, , Mass. 
has accepted the position of design- 
er at the Riverdale and Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


A. M. Moody has been promoted 
from night second hand to day sec- 
ond hand at the Thatcher Spinning 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


P. B. Mitehell hag resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Eureka 
Mills. Chester, 8S. C., to become night 
superintendent of the Osage Mfg. 
Co., Bessemer City, N. C. | 


E. H. Shill With Chicago Fuse Co. 


E. H. Shill, of Charlotte, who has 
heen in the electrical business for 
the past fifteen years has accepted a 
position as traveling representative 
for the Chicago Fuse Company. Mr. 


Shill will eover North and South 


Carolina for his company. 


The Chicago Fuse Company is rep- 
resented in this section by the Car- 


Olina States Company, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


of 
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Burlington, N. C—The Elmira Cot- 
ton Mills have just completed a new 
eotton warehouse, 24x72 feet» equip- 
ped with automatic sprinklers, dry 
pipe system. 
several different pieces of property 
for the knitting mill, 

It is hoped to have the plant in 
operation by May 1. The mill will 
be equipped throughout with the lal- 
est improved machinery. All kinds 
of knit underwear will be produced. 


Anderson, S. G.—A resolution to 
increase the capital stock of the 


Calhoun Mills from $600,000 to $1,- , 


000,000 was adopted at a meeting of 
the stoekholders of the mills held 
in the office of Bonham & Allen. 
The resolution was passed by the 
board of dirctors on November 28, 
1922. 


Knoxville, .Tenn.—Work on the 
$100,000 addition to the Cherokee 
Spinning Mills will begin in a few 
days. Plants for the plant, drawn 
by Lockwood-Greene Company, At- 
lanta, have been completed and. con- 
tractors have been asked to bid on 
them. The new addition will be of 
concrete and steel, .one story and 
basement, 183.by 210 feet. The above 
amount does not include any ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Statesville, N. C—The Statesville 
Cotton Mills, at the annual stock- 


holders’ meeting held in the chamber ° 


of commerce rooms, re-elected the 
following officers: 

President, William Wallace; vice 
president, F. A. Sherrill; secretary- 
trasurer, F. B. Bunch; superintend- 
ent, W. C. Sykes. David J Craig was 
chosen to succeed J. W. Copeland on 
the board of directors, the other 
members of the board being re-elect- 
ed as follows: F. A. Sherrill, M. R. 
Adams, B. F. Long, W. T. Nicholson, 
T. D. Miller, William Morirson, F. B. 
Bunch, and William Wallace. The 
company has had a good year’s busi- 
hess, 


Reidsville, N. C—A new stock 
company with a paid in capital of 
$150,000 is being organized to estab- 
lish a large knitting mill in Reids- 
ville. 

W. L. Pannill, for several years 
one of the officers of the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Mill company, of 
Winston-Salem, has resigned his 
position with that company and will 
devote his entire time to the organ- 
ization and management of the new 
company. He has associated with 
him, Robert Graham, also of Win- 
ston-Salem, who is an experienced 
textile man. Mr. Pannill was born 
and raised in Reidsville. For many 
vears he was connected with the 
Mayodan mills in this county and 
for the past eight or 10 years he has 
been with the Hanes company im 
Winston-Salem. He is an effisient 
executive, and is thoroughly n- 
versant with every detail of xXxnit- 
ting mills. He will move his family 
here in a short time. 
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A Massachusetts textile firm, 
which is also engaged in the selling 
end of the business, has subscribed 
to a majority of the stock. Mr. 
Pannill and associates have also tak- 
en a substantial allotment of the 
capital stock. 


Blacksburg, S. C—The Broad River 
Mills have made the following im- 
provements: Put in two new Ma- 
son spinning frames; put feelers on 
all their looms. They have also 
put m complete new lighting system 
throughout the entire mill, and built 
seven nice cottages in the village. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


‘Laurens, S. C.—Organization of 
the Palmetto Manufacturing com- 
pany, a weaving mill with about 100 
looms, will be perfected this week 
when officers will be elected and ap- 
plication made for a charter. The 
company will be capitalized at $75,- 
000, and will make fancy print goods. 
E. ‘D. Easterby and Albert Dial are 
promoters of the new mill. 

Machinery for the new mill has 
been ordered, it was stated, and 
plans call for the operation of the 
plant within 90 days. The building 
formerly occupied by the Laurens 
Box and Crate factory will be uti- 
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lized for the new enterprise, only 
such improvements as will be neces- 
sary being made. A number of res- 
idences will also be constructed to 
eare for the help which will be 
employed in the mill. 


The mill will be operated both 
night and day at the outset, em- 
ploying 40 persons for the two 
shifts. Electric power will be used 
in propelling machinery. 

Following the organization appli- 
cation will be made to the secretary 
of state for a charter, the original 
capital being $75,000. While no defi- 
nite statement was obtained, it is 
considered as likely that the capital 
will be: incerased in the event that 
the first period of operation shows 
the success of the new enterprise. 


The mill will use yarn from the 


numerous yarn mills scattered 
throughout North Carolina. It is 


expected that ho difficulty will be 
experienced in securing a ready 
supply of thread t okeep the mil! 
in operation at all times. 


The Palmetto Manufacturing com- 
pany will be the third mill for Lau. 
rens, and the sixth. for this county, 
one textile plant being at Goldville 
and two at Clinton. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Directors of the. 
Johnston Manufacturing Company, 
at their annual meeting at the offi- 
ces of the company here, declared 
an annual dividend of 10 per cent 
and reported good business for the 
past year. The loss by death of one 
of its directors, A. R. Newcombe, 
manager of the New York office, who 
died November 22, was the occasion 
of resolutions of regret by the di- 
rectors. 


Those of the company’s directors 
who were present at the meeting 
were: J. W. Ferguson, of Philadel- 
phia; Tom Moore, of Chattanooga; 
W. W. Flowe, of Concord; 8. J. 
Haywood, of Concord; C. W. John- 
ston, president and R. H. Johnston, 
K. 8. Tanner, J. S Wilcox and W. M. 
Tuttle, all of Charlotte. 


It was announced by the directors 
that W. W. Peters, of New York, 
will succeed Mr. Newcombe in the 
management of the New York office. 


Eastern Mills to Investigate South- 
ern Competition. 


Providence, R. IL—The executive 
council of the Rhode Island Bank- 
ers’ Association, meeting in this city 
voted to begin an investigation at 
once into the critical situation 
which the cotton industry of Rhode 
Island is said to face because of 
ever-growing Southern competition, 
low wages and long hours of labor. 
The matter will be taken up with 
prominent manufacturers and busi- 
ness men throughout the State, they - 
being invited to diseuss the situa- 


In a resolution adopted by the ex- 
ecutive council it is set forth that 
they have been informed a serious 


: 
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condition exists in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of the State due 
to the South’s unusually severe 
competition. They attribute this 
state of affairs “to the great reduc- 
Lion in wages made in the South 
during the past 12 to 18 months” 
and state that the situation “seems 
to seriously threaten the industry 
in Rhode Island.” 

The council in is resolution, fur- 
ther states they have been informed 
Southern communities are making 
great efforts, and offering attractive 
inducements to- encourage textile 
migration. They point out the im- 
portance of the textile industry in 
Rhode Island and state “that sub- 
stantial injury to it would be disas- 
trous not merely to the people im- 
mediately engaged in the industry 
but to most of the citizens of Rhode 
Island in whatever occupation en- 
gaged.” 

It was resolved that “the executive 
council believes that some active 
steps should be taken to consider the 
present condition of the industry; 
should be’ under such conditions; 
and in what form, if any, they can 
encourage the continuation and 
growth of cotton manufacturing in 
this State; and further. 

Resolved, that for this purpose a 
group of citizens be invited to meet 
together to consider the situation.” 


Gray-Separk Organizations Hold 
Their Annual Banquet. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Featured by an 
address by Dr. W. H. Frazer, presi- 
dent of Queens College, Charlotte, 
good music from local quartets and 
the midnight steppers, an orchestra 
directed by Fred Stowe and the pres- 
ence of a number of out-of-town 
representatives, the third annual or- 
ganization banquet of the Gray-Se- 
park chain of cotton mills was held 
Thursday evening at the Country 
Club. J. H. Separk, secretary and 
treasurer of the several coporations, 
presided as toastmaster and master 
of ceremonies. Guests present were 
the superintendents of the Gray, 
Flint, Artington, Parkdale, Arrow 
and Myrtle Mills, the officers and di- 
rectors of these corporations and 
Lheir wives, office force, shipping 
force, sales force, community work- 
ers and a few invited guests. Pres- 
ent from New York were Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry A. Florsheim, Mr. J. 
H.\ Stigner, Mr. George Saver, Jr. 
and Miss Lounsbury, of the sales 
force, Mr. H. D. Skinner, of Boston 
and Messrs. H. M. Boshamer and 
Thos. Hehan, of Philadelphia. Seven- 
ty-five or more people sat down to 
an elegant dinenr served by caterer 
Birsch. 


Interspersed throughtout the even- 
ing were several delightful selections 
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by the Kiwanis quartet, including 


two or three negro spirituals, 
‘Swing Low,’ and ‘Steal Away’ ad the 
familiar ‘Roll Dem _ Bones’ and 
‘Home Sweet Home.” A mixed quar- 
tet composed of Messrs. Thompson 
and Williams, Miss Marie Torrence 
and Mrs. Williams, added to the pro- 
gram with a beautiful rendition of 


“Ol Car’lina.’ 


Dr. Frazer, the chief speaker of 
the evening regaled his hearers with 
a varied assortment of negro jokes, 
such as only he can tell. For sev- 
eral minutes he kept the crowd con- 
vulsed. ‘Turning then to a serious 
discussion, he paid high praise to 


the textile development of the South 
and of what it means to the South. 
The various industries and business 
in this country kept going by the 
cotton mill business owe much to 
the textile development. He paid 
tribute, too, to the moral and re- 
ligious atmosphere surrounding the 
cotton mill centers. 

Mr. Separk closing the evening’s 
entertainment, told those present 
something of the wonderful spirit 
of co-operation and harmony that 
exists among all departments, exec- 
utive; shipping, sales, manufacuring 
and office forces. Standing out 
above all, he said, was the work of 
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the community nurses, who were 
closer to the operatives than any 
other agency, He paid, tribute to 
their untiring work, and the unflag- 
ging energy and zeal with which 
they prosecute their work 365 days 
days and nights m the year. He 
called on these nurses, Misses Mabe! 
and Macie Potts, and Miss Gretchen 
Fiegenschuh to rise. They were 
given a hearty applause. 

The evening was one of rare en- 
joyment, and evidenced a fine spirit 
of camaraderic among the Gray-Se- 
park organizations. 

The program and menu was as 
follows: 

“A good digestion to you all; and 
once more I shower a welcome on 
you, welvome all.”"—Shakespeare. 


Predicts Serious Cotton Situation. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—T. H. Johnston; 
president and general manager otf 
Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., in dis- 
cussing market: conditions, said: 

“We are very bullish on the cot- 
ton situation, and confidently expect 
higher prices when the true condl- 
tions are known and understood. 
Statistics tell us that on August 1, 
1922, there were 2,828,000 bales of 
cotton in the United States and that 
the 1922 crop was 9,964,000 bales, 
making a total of 12,792,000 bales. 

“Last. year, under very ‘adverse 
conditions, the world consumption 
of American cotton was 12,800,000 


bales, and up to date the present ' 


rate of consumption is a little great- 
er than last year. . You see, before 
the new crop comes in there will 
exist almost famine conditions in 
the cotton market. 

In addition to this, the new crop 
is a problem, and it is a question 
whether or not under present condi- 
tions we can produce a sufficiently 
large crop next year to take care 
of the world’s requirements. So 


. with the revival of business and the 


present rate of consumption, which 


we feel will continue, and likely in- 


crease the cotton situation looks to 
us to be very grave.” 


Portuguese Textile Mills Working 


Full Time. 


Cotton mills in the Oporte district 
are working full time on goods for 
local consumption and for export to 
the Portuguese Colonies, according 
to a report from Consul Samuel H. 
Wiley, Oporto. Practically all of 
the mills have orders which will ‘in- 
sure their working full capacity 
The ex- 
change situation prevents the im- 
port of anything except high grade 
materials, consequently local manu- 
facturers have little competition. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy In maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirementa are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 


~ 
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| 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. a 

COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. ~ 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in thelr manufacture. 


~~ The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


| Offices: 100 William Street, New York. N. 
R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, $. C. Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N,. C, P. D. JOHNSON Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 
Established 1896 | | Incorporated 1914 | 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COM PANY 


¢YMianufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


' Write or Telegraph for Quotations : : Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL MASS 


Textile Cries Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES © 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


DAVID BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANT 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE’”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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N CHARLOTTE DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 

CARD BANDS 

BS BEST BY TEST 

‘i Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 

\: When ordering card bands state make of card and size 

\ of doffer. With this information we guarantee correct fit, 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 

card. 

_ SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 

, Box 44 Charlotte, N. C. 
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AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


11 W. Fourth &. | CHARLOTTE. N. C. Phone $117 


new Catalog 
TEXTILE 
BRUSHES 


About the time you are reading 


this we will have ready for mailing 
our new catalog which embraces a 
complete range of the most success- 
ful Textile Brushes that have been 
developed and manufactured in our 
modern plant. Each brush is pic- 


| tured and fully described. 
This book should be in the hands 


of every man who is interested in 
Textile Brushes, and if you will 
simply indicate by postcard or let- 
ter that you desire a copy, it will 
be forthcoming as soon as the books 


are off the press. 


Atlanta Brush Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Special Notice. 


An experienced and capable mill man would like to connect 
himself with a group of mills as general superintendent or as plant 
manager. Has some capital and would invest it. Now ‘holding 
good position and the relations between him and his present em- 
ployers is cordial. The only reason for a’ change is that he is - 
seeking a larger opportunity. Age 38, reliable, sober, honest and 
capable of handling a very large position. Best of reference 
furnishd. Address, W. G. care Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Giana 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY > 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


as as glass 
INSIDE AND OUT 
Strong Turned Over Top— 


Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up even.y inside. 

We think little need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now. 

Make sure a'so that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Lamin: ar 
Receptacles. 


We'll send a book on receptacles. Tell us where. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 


Cc. C. Bell, Vice-President, 
Resident Manager 


Home Office—Wilmington, 
Delaware 


- cPTACLES Factories at Wilmington and 


Newark, Delaware 


Brush every Jextile Need 


~ 


~ Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HBADS 
| ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
| (SPLIT AND. SOLID) 
| NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Steel | BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 


“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C 


PatentsPending 
Section Beam Head 


LA IN AD My, 
FREEC 
| 
| 
~ 
ATLANTA | | 
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PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD. New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Moreland 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President 


next few months. Inthe. Atlanta 
district unfilled orders for goods 

[he Macrodi ‘were smaller than at the end of 

; October, buf those for goods and 

FIBRE HEAD varns exceeded the corresponding 

WARP SPOOL figures for November 1921, by 77 
per cent and 114 per cent, respect- 

after fourteen years of the ively. Production and sh*pments by 

hardest mill use has demon the same mills were. greater than 

strated that it is during October and from 20 to 50 

: per cent larger than during Novem- 

Durable — Economical | por of Jast year. Stocks on the oth- 

PEW Write for viuabinians of the pa) hand, were smaller. Reports from 

added traverse with  corre- finishers of eotten fabrics in vari- 

sponding increase in yardage— ous sections of the country indicate 

Head a feature of this | that a larger volume of business 

+ Barrel Prompt deliveries In two to was done in November than in Oc- 

three weeks after receipt of ‘tober. 

+ Bushing — In woolen textiles, also, produc- 

| MACRODI FIBRE CO. tion increased during November, as 

toland indicated by statistics of raw wool 

consumption and of active machin- 
Woolen spindles were no more 
= = active than in October, but’ were 
considerably more so than during 

November a year ago. Worsted 


Attractive Winter 


Excursion Rates 
VIA 


Railroad 


To destinations in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama 
Tickets on sale daily until April 30, 1923, 
with final limit June 15, 1923. 
Attractive schedules to 
Pinehurst, N. C., New Bern, Beaufort and 
Morehead City, N. C. 


Ideal locations and ample facilities for conventions 
at either point. 


For tickets or information, apply to any ticket agent, or 
J. F. DALTON, 
(General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Textile Production Gaining. 


Washington, D. 
slight seasonal check has been noted 
in the buying of many textile pro- 
ducts, demand is still good, and pro- 
duction has been maintained at a 
high point. according to the Federal 
Reserve bulletin issued. Many mills 
throughout the country have been 
operating night shifts, and the con- 
sumption of raw.cotton by mills dur- 
ing November totaled 577.561 bales, 
which, with the exception of Janu- 
ary, 1920, is the largest. figure at- 
tained since November, 1917, accord- 
ing to the report which briefly sum- 
marized as follows: : 

The volume of unfilled orders on 
the books of many of the mills on 
November 29. was reported by Phil- 
adelphia, Riehmond and Atlanta dis- 
triets to be sufficient-fo insure pro- 
duction at close to capacity for the 


spindles, on the other hand contin- 


‘ued the recovery from last spring’s 


slump and were 90 per cent active 
in November. 

The greatest improvement occur- 
red in loom activity, both the wide 
and the narrow looms being over 80 
per cent active, the highest point 
reached since the spring of 41920. 
The mill consumption of wool dur- 
ing November shows an increase of 
68 per cent above the figure for 
October, and an incraese of 18 per 
cent above that for last November. 

Deliveries of raw silk to American 
mills during November were 35,467 
bales, which, although 6 per cent 
less than in October, exceeded all 
figures for previous months. Im- 
ports fell off from the maximum 
reached, in October, but were larg- 
er than deliveries, and stocks in 
warehouses attained a new high 
point of 47,159 bales. The demand 
for both broad and thrown silk was 
greater this fall than a year ago, 
and mill production in district No. 3 
‘Philadelphia), averaged about 75 
per cent of capacity early in Decem- 
ber. 

Loom activity among the mills in 
Paterson was slightly higher on De- 
cember 16 than on November 18, and 
in the North Hudson section during 


the same period there was also an 


increase in operations. 

Production of underwear by 33 
mills during November increased 44 
per cent as compared with October. 
Unfilled orders increased 20 per cent 
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tion by 49 mills totaled 599,981 doz- 
ens, as compared with 702,614 doz- 


C.—Although a ens by mills, 57 mills in November, 


1921, giving about the same average 
output per mill. 

Statistics showing conditions in 
the hosiery industry in districts No. 
3 (Philadelphia) and No. 6 (Atlanta) 
indicate better business in Novem- 
ber than during both October and 
the preceding November. Fewer or- 
ders were booked in October by the’ 
Philadelphia district mnaufacturers. 


Overhauling. 

Wanted: ‘To do your overhaul- 
ing on spinning and_ twisting. 
Two first-class men by day or on 
contract. Address Overhauler, | 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted. 

A good |oom-fixer who can fix 
36”. E and: 40” P, Model Draper 
Looms running medium weight 
Duck and Osnaburgs. 

Apply to D. W. Lance, Supt., 
Monticello Cotton Mills, Monti- 
cello, Ark. 


Dyer Wanted. 

Wanted: Man who understands 
dyeing—-chain work, direct and 
sulphur colors. Address, J: €., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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BOILER FLUES 
MILL CASTINGS AND SUPPLIES 
BELTING, PACKING AND LACING 


WOOD, IRON AND STEEL 


LOMBARD IRON WORKS. AUGUSTA, GA 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 

uble, Cleaning, Polishing 

Cleansor, Deodorizing 

- Scouring & Scrubbin 
Powder. ‘‘Six in 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (C 


ASHEViniE 


Trade Mark Reg. U, $. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 
Charlie Niehols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


and shipments 15 per cent. Produc~ 
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Gains in U. 8S. Exportation of Cotton 
Manufactures. 


The cotton goods manufacturers 
of the United States are showing 
a marked success in their fight to 
retain the hold upon world markets 
which they gained during the war 
period. Of the dozen great manufac- 
turing industries which are seeking 
world markets, that appertaining to 
cotton goods shows a larger percent- 
age of gani in the exports of 1922 
than any other. The total value of 
cotton manufacturers exported in 
the 10 months ending with October. 
1922, is $115,600,000 against $98,300,000 
in the same.,months of last year, 
while most of the other manufac- 
turing industries show declirfes in 
the value of .1922 exports as com- 
pared with those of 1921. Iron and 
steel manufactures, exclusive of 
machinery, show a total in the 10 
months of 1922 of only $4158,000,000 
against $195,000,000 in same same 
months of last year: machinery and 
vehicles $297,00,000 against $481,000,- 
000: refined mineral oils, $264,000,- 
000 against $310,000,000; electrical 
machinery $43,000,000 against -80.,- 
000.000: chemicals $43,000,000 against 
$45,000.000: and wool manufactures 
$9,500,000 against $9,000,000. 

In a limited number of manufac- 
tures ineluding India rubber pro- 
ducts, lumber and other manufac- 
tures of wood, and automobiles, 
there is a slight increase but the 
per centage of grain is in most cases 
below that of cotton goods which 
seem likely to show a grand total 
of approximately $150,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1922, compared with 
$117,000,000 in 1924 and only $56,- 
000,000 in 19413. 

This increase in the cotton goods 
exports occurs in nearly all of the 
important classes. Cotton. cloths 
alone amount to $71,000,000 in value 
for the 10 months of 1922 compared 
with $60,000,000 in the like period of 
last years, and the number of yards 
exported is 500,464,000 against 458,- 
261,000 in the 10 months period of 
1921. Cotton wearing apparel shows 
a total of approximately $20,000,000 
against 16 1-2 millions in the same 
months of last year; hosiery 7 1-2 
millions dollars against 5 1-2 mil- 
lions. 

The increase in cotton cloths ex 
ported occur especially in the high- 
er grades, bleached cottons 512,000,- 
000 against 9 1-2 millions; printed 
goods 12 1-2 million dollars, against 
8 1-2 millions; piece dyed goods $15,- 
000,000 against 13 1-4 millions; and 
varn or stock dved $12,000,000 against 
8 1-2 millions, though it is proper to 
add that the unbleached cotton ex- 
ported show a slight decline in value, 
The inereases in the higher grades 
of cotton cloths occur in quantities 
as well as manufactures, the bleach- 
ed eottons showing a total of 86,000,- 
000 yards against 68,000,000; printed 
96,000,000 yards against 71,000,000, 
and other grades corresponding ad- 
vances. in quantity as well as value. 

Our cotton goods are going to all 
sections of the world except Europe, 
our chief rival in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry. The quantity of 
unbleached cottons going to South 
America in the 10 months ending 
With October is 43,000,000 yards 
against 27,000,000 in thes ame months 
of last year: bleached cottons _ tc 
South America 7,000,000 yards 
against 6,000,000 in the same period 
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last year; printed goods 21,000,000 
yards against 8,000,000 while the oth- 
er grade s to South America also 
show increases. The Philippine Is- 
lands took in the 10 months of 1922 
9,000,000 yards of unbleached cot- 
fons against 3,000,000 in the same 
month of last year; 33,000,000 yards 
of bleached cottons against 12,000,- 
000; 20,000,000 yards of printed goods 
against 13.000,000, and in the other 
groups corresponding increases. To 
British territory the exports show 
increases despite the activities of 
cotton manufacturers of the mother 
country; the quantity of unbleached 
cottons to Canada in the 1 months 
of the current year is nearly 7,000,- 
000 yards against 4,000,000 one year 
earlier; to Australia 2 1-2 million 
vards against one-half million: to 
Egypt nearly 4,000,000 yards against 
less than 2,000,000 a year ago, and 
of the finer grades Canada took 8 1-2 
million yards of bleached cottons 
against less than 5,000,000 a year 
earlier, and British South Africa 
over 3 million yards against less 
{han one million in 1921. 


Textile Mills in Italy Working at 
| Capacity. 


Washington.—The cotton and wool 
textile mills of Italy are working 
practically to capacity, according to 
a report received in the Textile Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache H. C. McLean at Rome. 
The demand locall yand for export 
has been good and recently has in- 


creased. Cotton goods manufactur- 
ers are said to have considerable 
stocks of yarn but these are nol so 
large that they will not be absorbed 
readily in the near future if the de- 
mand continues, the report states. 

In the wool textile industry the 
worsted mills and knit goods fac- 
tories are employed fully but in the 
woolen mills the situation is some- 
what uncertain and there is less ac- 
tivity than in cotton. Costs of pro- 
duction as a result of higher prices 
of wool and the recent 5 per cent 
wage increase, are mounting. 
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The silk industry has continued te 
prosper, both with regard to the raw 
material and manufactures thereof, 
the report states. The demand for 
silk manufactures continues good, 
prices are well maintained and sat- 
isfactory profits are being earned. 

The Swedish textile industrv 
shows continued improvement, ac- 
cording to reports from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner H. Soronson, 
so that the occupation percentage is 
now about 97 per cent of normal. 
The number of workers has increas- 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY. Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, S.-C. 


Works and Office 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps } 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


, Atlantic, Mass. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


ard Room Spindles 


No mill can expect 100% 
room spindles are worn at the top and fail to properly 


retain the flyers. We can save you thousands of dol- 


lars by repairing them. 


Machine deficiency can be greatly lessened by letting 


our expert repairers overhaul and repair the parts 


causing trouble. 


outhern Spindle Flyer 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. HUTCHINS, V. Pres. and Sec. 
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production if their ecard 


Ne. 
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FOLLOW A LEADER 


Twenty-five years of shop practice on CARDS, winding LICKER- 
INS, and clothing FLATS. 3 

Winding Licker-ins a specialty. My references are my customers. 

Write for particulars. 


J. D. Hollingsworth 


Box 69, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Full 1°’ to commercial 1 1-8’ cottons are extreme’y scarce, can be now had 
only at wide premiums and shortly may be unattainab'e, 
It will be worth the while of mills using these lengths to consider what they 
will do to supplement this shortage. 
We suggest the purchase 1 3-16"’ 
are still plentiful and very cheap. 
COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


cottons by those who can use them, for they 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 
COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK co. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPP! STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
443 Brevard Court. CHARLOTTE, N. C. : | 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 5436 


S. B. WILSON & COMPANY 


COTTON 


STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 
| GASTONIA, N.C. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Locai and Postal Phones Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 _ 


John L. Robinson L. D. Baggett | 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


COTTON 
145 Brevard Court Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON 


ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 


Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


A. N. MEANS 


-million. bales. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE ——~— 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 
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Cotton Notes 


The Situation Confronting the Cotton 
Trade in 1923. 


Fifty years ago America was rais- 
ing three and four million bales of 
cotton annually on 40 million aeres 
under cultivation. A decade later 
production had increased to seven 
million bales on 15 million acres. 
The first nine million bale erop 
came thirty years ago when the area 
planted had risen to 20 million. With 
the overflowing of the Mississippi 
River in 1897, the yield was increas- 
ed to 11 1-4 million for two suceess- 
ive seasons, during which the area 
planted was about 25 million acres. 
More and more land came under 
cultivation and in 1904 a erop of 43 
million bales was produced on about 
32 million acres. In 1911, production 
had increased to 16 million bales on 
nearly 37 million acres deyoted to 
cotton production. During the five 
years from 1911 to. 1915, the cotton 
acreage averaged.about 35 1.2 mil- 
lion, and the vield averaged 14 1-2 
During the past five 
years however, the average vield has 
amounted to but 11 41-3 million bales 
on practically 34 1-2 million acres. 
In these past five years, American 
cotton crops have averaged only 
790,000 bales more than in the five 
years at the end of the last century, 
though each year has averaged more 
than 9,000,000 acres under eultiva- 
tion in excess of the average acreage 


of twenty years ago, says J. W. 
Jay & Company, of New York. 

As a result of the setady increase 
in production from the early 79s to 
1915, the use of eotton expanded 
proportionately untii eo msumptien, 
during the three years previous to 
the world war, averaged 14 1-2 mil- 
lion bales. Luxuries of a half cen- . 
tury ago have become necess'lics, so 
that failure on the part of the South 


to maintain its annua: output of 
eotton has at length; created an 


alarming situation in the world’s cot- 
ton industry. Not only have spind- 
les increased from 124 millions 15 
years ago, to 153 million in 1919, but 
cotton has been put to a variety of 
uses extremely difficult to :uspend. 
During recent years there has been 
no expansion in Egyptian and. [n- 
dian growths, which would counter- 
balance this decline in production 
in America. Nor as regards either 
price of quantity is it possible to 
eonsider wool or silk as iikeiy lo 
furnish a way out of the difficulty. 
In the case of copper or steel, a ris- 
ing price is a sufficient incentive to 
production to inerease the supply 
automatically to meet the demand. 


‘But the cotton world appears to be 


facing the most serious problem pre- 


sented since’ the civil war. Even 
with drastic eurtailment of con- 


sumption, during the current season, 
there is every indication that, on 
August 1, 1923, reserves will be re- 
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LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 Postal L. D. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 
MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
_Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. $. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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duced to the lowest levels of this 
generation. 


Twenty years ago that a remuner- 
ative price to the planter could be 
considered a safe guarantee of a 
sufficient crop, to restore the bal- 
ance between supply and demand, 
was common reasoning. But the 
record of the past five seasons re- 
.veals unmistakably that no similar 
conclusions are warranted today. 
The cause of the present lack of 
confidence is found in the presence 
of boll weevil throughout the cotton 
belt. Though up to 1900 these in- 
sects had hardly gotten beyond the 
limits of Texas, each year has 
brought a larger and larger exten- 
sion, until the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that over 600,000 
of the 70v,000 square miles in the 
cotton producing region are now in- 
fested. Thus far no 
means of extermination have been 


discovred. Experiments in the use. 


of calcium arsenate under the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and tested at 
the Laboratory, in Louisiana, have 
shown the greater degree of success 
yet obtained. But the quantity of 
this insectide available for use, and 
the amount of labor involved in us- 
ing it, is such that several years 
must elapse before this method of 
counteracting the effects of weevil 
damage cau become sufficiently gen- 
eral to warrant hopes of a substan- 
tial increase in the yield per acre. 


That what amounts to virtually a 
revolution in American cotton pro- 
duction has been going on the past 
few years, is evident from develop- 
ments in the Atlantic States. In 
the récord year of 1914, Georgia 
raised 2,700,000 bales, and in 1911, 
2,800,000 bales. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates the Georgia 


succesful 
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yield this year at 725,000 bales. In 
{914, production in South Carolina 


aggregated «1,400,000 bales and in 


1911, 1,700,000 bales. The 1922 crop 
is placed at 530,000 bales. What hap- 
pened in Louisiana, cutting former 
crops in that state in half, appears 
to be taking place in other sections 
of the belt. The era of the big 
plantation seems to have passed, 
bringing a change which each year 
makes more apparent. Discouragd 
over the havoc wrought in their 
fields by the boll weevil, small 
farmers and tenants have abandoned 
their acres. Conditions in both 
these states have grown apprecia- 
bly more serious the past two years. 
A frequent sight in the smaller 
towns of Georgia is the wagon with 
its household’ effects treking 
through. What with abnormal vicis- 
situdes of agriculture on the one 
hand, and the lure of the high wages 
in industrial centers on the other, 


farming conditions are now those of 


15 or 20 years ago. 

One conclusion seems inevitable. 
The world must be clothed. If 
America is no longer equal to the 
task, other countries will eventually 
discover the means of filling the gap. 


‘Experiments in cotton culture are 


now being made in South America, 
Africa and Australia, but thus far 
without that success necessary to 
encourage hopes of a supply com- 
mensurate with requirements. The 
South is not likely to surrender its 
supremacy without a struggle in 
which every quality of American in- 
genuity will attempt to’ overcome 
these obstacles of nature. The fight 
now being waged is attracting the 
attention of the entire Eastern and 
Western world, for since Adam and 
Eve left the garden, mankind has 
not been indifferent to raiment. 


AUGUSTA ATHENS 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


B. T. Lowe 


Established 1894 


L. G. DOUGHTY & COMPANY 
DOMESTIC—COTTON MERCHANTS—EXPORT 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

North Georgia Cotton a Specialty 
Cable Address ‘LYNDOUGH,” Augusta 


Thos. Barrett, Jr. 


A. H. JARECKY & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 
NORTH GEORGIA INCH TO INCH AND ONE-SIXTEENTH 


Washigton, Ga. Elberton, Ga. Toccoa, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 
O’DOWD & LYETH 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA | 
North Georgia Cotton Low Grades Long Staples 


Codes—Shepperson 78 and 81 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Shippers——-COT TON——_Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 


Clarrsdale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 
Speciality 
Cable Address: “Sellers” 
Codes: Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


J. F. Rodgers, Clarksdale, Miss 
S. B. Churchill, Memphis, Tenn. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 
Merchants and Shippers 
Clarksdale, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi 
Cotton 


RODGERS & CHURCHILL | 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississipp!| Deita Cotton 
Extra Staples a Speciaity 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Belzonia, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton | 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 
DODSON & MOONEY 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. J. Murff 


| E. C. Sledge 
H. J. MURFF & Co. 


Delta Staples and Benders 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Let Us Quote ou—" 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER- GOLDEAR COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C, 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Cc. 1. JONES 


H. N. FAIRLEY 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


We Try to Represent the Best Shippers in the Cotton Belt 


 §. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES . 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN @& STRIBLING 
Atianta, Ga. 


"Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


‘William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


| GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamlin Beattie 


Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 _. 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON | 


Greenville, 8. C. Sumter, 8. C. 
Bell and Postal Phone 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New 
noted in the cotton goods markets 


York.—More_ activity was 
last week. New prices at slightly 
higher levels were named on a num- 
ber of lines of staples. There was 
an advance on percales, prints, de- 
nims, bleached cotton and wide 
sheetings. Buyers were more active 
especially in their purchases of 
wide sheetings and bleached goods. 

Denims offered out by the large 
mills for March, April and May de- 
liveries were sold up within 24 hours 
on a basis of 23 cents for 2.20 white 
back indigo goods. On 4-4 bleached 
cottons the new price basis is 47 
cents for onsdale muslins. Percales 
are priced on a basis of 14 1-2 cents 
for 4-4, 64x60s, and prints are priced 
at 10 1-4 cents net. 

Print cloths were 


bought as freely 
as mills would 


sell at the prices 
quoted. Several mills declined ad- 
ditional business on 38 4-2 inch 
64x60s at 10 1-2 cents for later de- 
livery, although it was stated that 
sales have been made'by a few 
mills for deliveries on that basis 
carrying into June. Sales of 39-inch 
68x72s were made freely at 11 1-2c¢, 
but at end of the week it was said 
that only a few mills would still ac- 
cept that price. Spots brought 
141 5-8 cent. Sales of 72x76s were 
made at 13 1-4 cents. and sales of 
4-yard 80s at 14 1-2c, these prices 
being i-4c higher. Some business 
was reported in odds and narrow 
goods. 

Sheetings were especially active. 
Substantial salas of 40-inch 3.60s 
were made to the rubber trades at 
13 3-4 cents. Sales of 6415s were 
freely made in some quarters for 
contract delivery at 8 1-4 cents, with 
most mills asking 8 1-4 cents at the , 
close. Offers of business on 3-yards, 
0.00s and 4.70s, for export to South 
America and Near Eastern ports, 


WELL DEEP WELL 


We do the onineaion, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems’ satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 


Richmond, Va. 


J. L, BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 


P. H. JOHNSON R. 8. HOWIE 


JOHNSON & HOWIE 


COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. Monroe, N. ©. 
KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
HAMBLEY & CO. COTTON 
Spot Cotton Brokers All Grades—Long and Short 
SALISBURY, N. C. Staples 


Lincolnton, N. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 

Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


-64x112, 


cents; 


were made atp rices 1-2c lower than 
agents would forward. Sales of 4.70s 
were made during the day at 10 5-8 
cents and some mills wnat 10 3-4c. 
Sales of 5-yard sheetings were made 
at 9 7-8 cents, although some mills 
were still trading at 1-8 cent lower 
at the close. For 5.50s 8 7-8 cents 
were accepted. 

Converters are actively buying silk 
and cotton mixtures. They are de- 
scribed as preparing for the advent 
of the buyers who will come to mar- 
ket in force next week. Prices hold 
unchanged since yesterday, although 
crepe weaves are urgently in de- 
mand and bring sharp premiums. 
Contracts are being bought freely 
where obtainable Dobby figures 
were offered at 25 cents for spots 
and 23 1-2 cents for contracts. Jac- 
quard weaves are also in excellent 
demand. 


Tire fabric markets maintain the 
firm attitude noted when the week 
began. A moderate amount of in- 
quiry was noted with a few sub- 
stantial orders being placed. 

Jobbers are showing a more active 
interest in the markets, although 
they are still operating very conser- 
vatively. Several of them have 
been making inquiries about blank- 
ets and napped cotton and agents 
expect that something will be done 
soon to set minds at rest as to the 
price basis for fall deliveries. The 
mils are comfortably sold ahead with 
no carryover stocks to trouble them 
and most agents are not expecting — 
that jobbers will buy a full season’s 
requirements for long term delivery 
when so many uncertainties exist 
in general business channels. 

The market on sateens has been 
very strong at 18 cents for 3 71-2 
Pappy? 64x104, 4.37 yard; 18 1-3 to 
18 1-2 for the different makes of 39- 
inch 64x104, 4.20 yard; 16 3-8.to 16 
7-8 the range quoted for the various 
makes of 37 1-2 inch, 64x88, 4.70. 
Some 43-inch, 72x120, 3.35 yard, sold 
at 22 1-2 cents during the week. 
One center has been holding 39-inch 
4.00 yard, for 19 1-4 cents. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print cloths—28-inch 64x64’s, 8 1-4 
cents; 64x60s, 8 cents; 38 4-2: inch 
64x64’s, 10 3-4 cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 15 1-2 cents to 


15 3-4 cents; denims, 2.20’s, 23 cents; 
lickings, 8 oz. 28 cents; prints, 10 


1-4 cents net; staple ginghams, 17 3-4 
dress ginghams, 21 1-2 cents 
and 24 cents. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. 0. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Selling agents 
Specializing in Cotton Fabrics. 


226 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO. 


AGENCIES: Atlanta Ga.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Wiison, N, 3 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N,. C. 


Elberton, Ga.: 
Nerfolk, Va.; 


Savannah, Ga.;: 


Tocco Ga.; 
Dallas, Texas: 7 


Milan, Italy. 
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The Yarn Market 


Parne yarn mér- 67%4a68 


ket showed increasing activity dur- s, Southern Two-Ply Warps. 


ing the week. The demand for all 10s a 
kinds of yarns broadened steadily 
and all indications point to a very 16s 49 
substantial buying movement with- ------------------------ 
keeping prices very firm and an ad- ----------------------------- 


vancing tendency is noted on most Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 


lines. The insulating and uphol- Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarns. 


stery trades are again in the market 10s 77-7777 
and the demand from the lace in- {48 ------------------------------ 42% 
dustry is more active. The towel i6s 22 
and men’s wear trades are still rath- {86 ------------------------------ 46 a__ 
er inactive, but are expected to need 225 2777777777772 
yarns within the next fow weeks. 7248 48 a. 
warps and skeins were moved up one 80s double carded ............__65 a__- 
cant at the end of the week. Ad. 
vances were also named on Southern Southern Single Skeins. 
cones were advanced from one to 12s MEER ESE 
two cents all along the line and 448 ----------- 
‘there was improved business in these 20s ........... 
yarns. A number of contracts rang- 
were placed, with deliveries to be- * ------------------------------ 
gin in March. | Southern Single Warps 
One of the pleasing features of the 100 
week as far as the spinners were 128 
low prices on stocks of popular 20s abt 
numbers. Some of the commission 3,5 
houses are now quoting one fo two 40s a7 
cents above market prices in their Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
quotations being due to the fact that 55 and 9s 5-4 sacks 43 a_- 
8s 3-4 tinged tubes 42 a... 
stock yarns are practically exhausted h’a white warp twist.....__. 6.2 


and buyers are in some instances, °% hd twist waste 


forced to pay a premium for spot southern Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins 


deliveries. and Warps. 
8s 
Gamibed yarns were. nol very. a0- 
dition is reflected in the varying 40s 
quotations noted in this list. There 92 a... 
has been some improvement in single 20 
yarns, Dut as yot they not in as 1,25a1.30 
good position as ply yarns. Strong Southern Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
competition. in mercerized yarns in 
keeping profits. at close margin, a. 
Yarn prices in this market were 
quoted as follows: 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting Maximum Production 

Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work | 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


_ SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commoreial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg. . Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE. THEIR 
MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J noquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BWC _ 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:-———- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S.A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 


| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R.1. 31 W. 1st St, Charlotte, N.C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


| 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND [IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


-HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 


To soften Sulphur For Silk and 
and Developed Black Cotton Hosiery 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 
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Want Department | 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. a" Southern Representative 
P.O. Box 792, - - +. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Special Notice. _ 

Wanted Superintendent for mill 
making medium and fine gauged Blanket Mill Wanted: Practi- 
misses hose, also ladies hose in 
medium and fine gauge staple and 
sports. Man with knowledge of like to connect with some plant 
all the processes of manufacture, 
of proper dyeing and packing and 
a good manager of help for a mill 
located in one of the best towns kets. Address No. 2, Care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 


C. care Southern Textile Buleltin, North Carolina 
-Charlotte, N. C. 


Special Notice. 


cal man with some capital would 


making or adapted to change over 


to cotton warp and mixed Dlan- 


For Sale of Lease, Notice, 
. Edenton Hostery Five Dollars ($5.00) reward for 
Edenton, N.- C., offers its entire 
plant consisting of brick building, the arrest of F. 8. Beacham and 
machinery, etc. Mill is equipped 
with Seott & Williams, Wildman, Ns wile, Minnie, OF any 
Steady Dial and Dye Machinery, } [ tion that will lead to the arrest or 
all electrically driven, ready for 
use and open for inspection, Of-. apprehensions of the state. Noti- 
fers wil be received until Febru- : 
ary 10, 1923. fy Sheriff Roeark, Pickens, 5. C., 
W. A. geett, Chairman, Eden- or w. A. LeRoy, Cateechee, 8. C. 
on, 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


FILTER PRESS AND EQUIPMENT 


We have on hand one 24” square center feed, open delivery, 36” 
chamber Filter Press made by T. Shriver & Company, Harrison, N, J.; 
also all the necessary mixing kettles, storage tanks, triplex pump, filter 
cloths and motor for operating press. 


All of this equipment has never been assembled and consequently 
is perfectly new. It was purchased for the dyeing of certain fabrics 
we are not making and for this reason the equipment was never in- 
stalled. 


We will make price attractive. 
STONEWALL COTTON MILLS, 
Stonewall, Clarke Co., Miss. 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


Hudson Street, New York City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


CARD BANDS 


Spinning Twister Spooler 
Bands 
Braids | Tapes Cotton Rope 


YOUNG 


Saddles, the latest invention in 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
| BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

orm Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

omega dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 

: Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


| 

| 

| 
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The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau. 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. En- 


ergetic, well trained mil] man who thor- 
oughly understands all phases of effici- 
ent carding. Address No. 3645. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Set- 
tled man of good habits, well trained 
and of long practical experience. First 

' elass references. Address No. 3646 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would consider well paving place as 
earder or spinner. Experienced super- 
intendent who has handled some of the 
best jobs in the South. A-1 references. 
Address No. 3647. 


WANT position as superintendent in mill 
requiring services of thoroughly_compe- 
tent man, on yarn or cloth. Married, 
temperate, hard worker and economical, 
can secure results. Over 10 years as 
superintendent of best mills. Best of 
references. Address No, 48 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large weave room. Long ex- 
perience in both positions. Efficient, 
practical and can get fine results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3649. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both, or superintendent of 30,000 spin- 
dies. Now running spin- 
ning room. On present job for three 
years, and am giving satisfaction, but 
have excellent reason for wanting to 
change. References. Address No. 3651. 


WANT position as carder, or would take 
second hand in large room. Good man 
who thoroughly understands card room 
in every particular. Address No. 3652. 


WANT position as superintendent of mé- 
dium sized mill, weave plant preferred, 
or assistant superintendent tn large mill 
Competent to handle either place. Good 
references. Address. No. 3653. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
both. Long practical experience, good 
manager of help, excellent references. 
Address No. 3654. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinning. Now employed in first 
class mill, but want larger job. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3655. 


WANT position as overseer spinning on 
medium numbers hosiery yarns. Can 
give first class references from present 
and past employers. Address No. 3656. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. Long experience in largs 
mill shops, can handle either steam or 
electric plant. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3657, 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium size mill, or as assistant superin- 
tendent or weaver in large mlil, either 
plain or fancy work. Good references as 
to character and ability. Address No. 
3658. 


WANT position as 
overseer weaving. Experienced on plain 
and fancy goods, know how to get qual- 
ity production at low cost. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3659. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer weaving. Now employed 
as weaver in room having 784 looms, 
with dobby heads on 448 of them. Age 
35, long experience as loom fixer, second 
hand and assistant superintendent. Fa- 
miliar with plain and drill goods, pajama 
checks, shirting, skirting, sateen, gab- 
ardine, marquisetts and other goods 
woven on plain and dobby looms. IL. C. 
S. graduate. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3660. 


WANT position as superintendent or over. 
seer spinning. Good man of long expe- 


rience who can successfully handle your 
mill or spinning room. Address No. 3661. 
WANT position as superintendent... Long 


experience as such in number of large 
‘mills in South and can give good refer- 
ences showing ability and character. 
Address No. 3662. 


WANT position as carder or spinner on 


superintendent or 
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white work only. Long experience and 
can get resuits. Address No. 3668. 


but can change on short notice. Best of 
references. ddress No. 3685. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Have had long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer and 
can show excellent record and qualifi- 
oe Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weavi Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of fabrics and 
am first class weaver in every respect. 
Good references. Address No. 3665. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Now. giving satisfaction in good 
ae but want larger job. Address No. 


WANTED—Clerical position by married 
man, four years’ mill work. Competent 
for paymaster or buyer of supplies. 
Thoroughly familiar with general office 
work. Address 3667. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Fa- 
miliar with wide variety of fabrics and 
can give references to show character 
and past record. Address No. 3668. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully handle during past six 
years one of the best milis in the South. 
Have excellent reasons for making a 
change. Wish to correspond with mill 
needing high class man, who is thor- 
oughly competent to take entire charge 
of mill. Address No. 3669. 


WANT position as card room overseer or 
master mechanic, or both in small mill. 
Can furnish excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 3670. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as superintendent and am 
eapable, practical man who has always 
gotten results. Good references to show 
excellent past record. Address No. 3671. 


WANT: position as roller coverer. Long 
experience in this work enables me to 
take charge of your shop and do your 
work efficiencly. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3672 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
have night job, but wish day _run. 
Twenty-six years experience as weaver, 
11 years as overseer. Can handle help 
well. Prefer job with Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3673. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take carding and spinning. Tex- 
tile college graduate, “— practical ex- 
perience in good mills. xcellent refer- 

Address No. 3674. 


WANT position, any size mill, as overseer 


carding and spinning. Colored or white 
work. Several 


ences. 


years’ experience as 
overhauler of carding, spinning and 
weaving. A-1 references. Address No. 


3675. 


WANT position as superintendent or gen- 
eral manager. Many years’ experience 
in both positions. Am thoroughly qual- 
ified to handle mill on efficient basis. 
Best of references. Address No. 3676. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
yarn mill or weaving plant, or overseer 
weaving. Married, age 39. Good refer- 

ences. Address No. 3677. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Have had 15 years’ experience as over- 
seer in South Carolina and can. furnish 
best of references. Can come on short 
notice. Address No. 3678. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Long experience on 
both jobs and can show excellent rec- 
come on short notice. Address 
No. 79. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
varn mill, or would take overseer card- 
ing. Have been overseer for long term 


of years and thoroughly understand my 


business. Good 


No. 3680. 
WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on fancy colored goods, sheet- 
ings, drills, can handle either Draper or 
Crompton and Knowles looms. Age 47, 
have family. Best of references. Have 
been in weave room 39 years, 18 years 
as overseer. Address No. 3781 


references. Address 


WANT position as overseer carding. Hard 
working, competent man, who has had 


necessary experience to handle card 
room on efficient basis. References. 
Address No. 3782 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Plain or fancy work, 
Southern made goods. 


familiar with all 
Fine references 


as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3683. 
WANT position as overseer weaving, 


plain goods preferred....Capable, expe- 
rienced man with excellent record. 
Good references. Address No. 3684. 


WANT position as superintendent, weaver 
or spinner. Long practical experience 
in number of g tille. Now employed, 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or both. 
can give satisfactory references showing 
Dependable man of settled habits who 
ability to handle job. Address No. 3686. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 48, married, 20 years’ experi- 
ence as carder and spinner on both 
white and colored work. Now employed 
as carder. Good manager of help and 
have fine references. Address No. 3687. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Practical mill man of long experience 
and can show results on job. Good hab 


AD- 
its and hard worker. Best of references. 
Address No. 3688. 


WANT position as .overseer carding, or 

second hand in large room. I. 8. 
graduate, good character and man of 
settled habits. Steady and experienced 
worker. Address No. 3689. : 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Am thorough and 
practical man and can handle anything 
in the mill. Have handled some of best 
mills in South. Now employed, but 
want a equipped plant. Address 


7 


No. 3690. 


WANT position as overseer spinning with 
medium sized mill making ee yarn. 
an oa best of references. ddrese 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
chief electrician. Bight years’ practical 
experience in various mills and power 
companies and can handle any trouble 
that comes up in my department. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3693. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Capable, experienced man 
of long mill experience and am special- 
ist in ¢arding and spinning. References. 
Address No. 3694. 


WANT position as overseer carding on 
carded or combed work. Can furnish 
exce'lent references as to character and 
ability. Married, age 35, have family. 
Address No. 3695. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
Piedmont section preferred. Ten years 
in cloth room, being overseer at two 
mills. Fixperienced on all kinds of white 
roods, Business college education. Fine 
references. Age 36. married, family of 
four. Address No. 3696. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or earder and spinner in larger mill. 
Now employed, Sut wish larger place. 
Pixcellent references to show past rec- 
ord as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3697. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room. Lone experience in both 
denartments. excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3698. 


WANT position as overseer large weave 
room, or superintendent small mill. Lone 
experience on hoth white and colored 
hag Good references. Address No. 
3699. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Mar- 
ried, soher, good habits. Can handle 
plain work and get quality and auantity 
nroduction. Two vears as second hand. 
Can ehanee on short notice: References 
Address No. 3700. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
varn mill. Experienced mill man who 
understands yarn production and who 
can get wood results. Now employed 
Address 3701. 


WANT. position as sunerintendent or 
overseer carding. Practical man of long 
exnerience, thoroughlv canable of han- 
dling ecard room or mill. Excellent ref- 
erences, Address No. 3702. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Sev- 
eral vears’ experience as head erector 
man for Draper Corporation. Now em- 
nioved as second hand in room with 729 
Draper looms. Graduate of I. Cc. 8 
eourse in designing. Would not consider 
less than $49 ner week. First class ref- 
erences. Address No. 3703. 


WANT position overseer spinning, twist- 
ing or winding. Can come on two weeks’ 
notice... Nothing less than $40 per week 
References to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3704. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium sized mill on n'ain white goods 
or weaver In large mill on plain white 


goods. Practical, exnerienced and can 
get satisfactery results. Address No 
3705. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding, white or colored goods 
lone record of satisfactory service in 
good milis. Address No. 3706. 
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WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
will take second hand’s place in large 
mill. Practical spinner of long experi- 
ence on all grades of spinning. Best of 
references. Can come on short notice. 
Address No. 3707. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Long experience and am not afraid of 
run down job. Prefer print cloth mill. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3708. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer, or 
spinning clerk. Have had 25 years in 
cloth room and can get results. Good 
references. Address No. $709. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
carder and spinner. 
tical man of 
Address No. 


or 
Experienced prac- 
a character and ability. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Can 
handle either in satisfactory manner. 
References to show past experience, 
character and ability. Can come on 
short notice. Address No. 3711. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver in large mill, or as salesman of 
mill supplies. Can furnish excellent ref- 
erences from some of the leading mill 
men in the South. Address No. 3712. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Five 
years on present job, six on preceding 
job. Married, 37 years old. Fine record 
in good mills. Can furnish as good ref- 


erences as any man in the South. Ad- 
dres No. 3713. ) 


WANT position as superintendent of 
mill of 10,000 to 50,000 spindles. ‘Leng 
experience as carder in some of the big- 
gest mills in the South. Would like to 
correspond with mill needing high class 
man who has references to show an ex- 
cellent record with. some of the best 
mills in South. Address No. 3714. 


WANT position as carder, or would con- 
sider second hand in large room. Now 
employed as overseer. Long experience 

a8 overseer and second hand. Age $3, 
g00d references. Address 
sNO. ilo, 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
been in present place for four years, but 


wish larger job. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3716. 


WANT position as second hand in carding. 


experience in card room, 


S. course. Good references. Ad- 

dress 3717. | 
WANT position as carder, spinner, or 
both. Long practical experience and 


have excellent record. Address No. 3718. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any class of goods from plain sheeting 
up to fancy dobby dress goods. High 
class, competent man, who will send ref- 


erences or come for persona)! interview. 
Address No. 3719. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
with one of largest companies in South. 
Have held present job 12 years. Expe- 
rienced on plain and colored work. x- 
cellent reference.s Address No. 3720. 


WANT position as overseer large card 
room or spinning room, or both, or as 
assistant superintendent in medium 
sized mill. High grade technical train- 
ing and life time experience. I. C. 8 


graduate. Good references. Address 
No. 3721. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Lon 
experience on both white and colore 


goods, also tire cord and twine. Ad- 
dress No. 8722. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Practical, experienced man who will 
handle your spinning room in capable 
manner. Address No. 3728. 


WANT position aS superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Nines years on last job. 
Fine references, Address No. 8724. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
superintendent. Experienced on most 
goods made in South, good record as to 
character and ability to handle job. Fine 
references. Address No. 3725. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of weaving, slashing or cloth 
room. High class man in every particu- 
lar. Have necessary experience to make 
capable overseer. Address No. 3726. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Ex- 
perienced with steam, electric and water 


driven plants. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3727. 


WANT position as Overseer weaving, or 
second hand in large room. Four years 
on fancy work. Five years as erector 
for Stafford Co. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3728. 


WANT position as overseer twisting. Ex- 
perienced for 18 years in twister room, 
ten years as overseer. 

Address No. 4729. 


Best of refer- 
ences. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charniey and Co, 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHaaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compa 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, inc. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 


John 8. Youn 
“BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BELT ‘CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., 

National Aniline = Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Wasslacher Chem. Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co, 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BELTING— 

Baitimore Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BIGARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
-_BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS—. 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Go. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

BOXES— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

Wliits Veneer Co. 

tlanta rus 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS-- 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell! Machine Co. 

BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor tron Co 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 

Edge Moor Iron Works 
BRETON MINERAL OIL— 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 

J. B. Ford Company 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
CLEANING DEVICES— 

R. P. Sweeny 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

COMBERS— 

John Hetherinaton and Sons Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Catlin & Co. 


Inc. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

—— See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Hambley & Co. 

Cc. F. Jones & Co., : 

Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 

J. L. Bussey & Co. 

Gray-Barkley Co. 

Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Mathews, Beattie & Co. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. ian aa 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Threefoot Bros. & Co. 

Wilkins & Gibson. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

Coker Cotton Co: 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

Johnson & Howle. 

Kenneth Grigg & Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Tanner & Jones. 


Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Dixon Lubricating. Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol 
Bosson an 
Klipstein & A, 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 


Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing 
DRIVES, SILENT CHA 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. 1. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Antline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 


Ine. 
ELECTR 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington @ Guerry. 


Inc. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electi-lc Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link- Belt 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
———See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mil! Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allie. Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., itnc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works, 

Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Inc, 


Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse 
GEARING, SILEN FLEXIBLE— 

Link: Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka tron Works. 

Thomas erate Bar Co. 

Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING sETS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury- Company. 

N.Y. & N. J. Co. 

Swan & Finc h Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 

GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWIN 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

———See Heddles and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
eParks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine. Co. 
KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, Co 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needie Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Whiitlams, Chaun A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE 
E. S. Drape 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. 


Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 

Chariotte Leather Belting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Masury- Young Co. 

U. S. Oll and Supply Co. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
age PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 


Inc, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lightin~ 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MOTORS— 
Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 
OILS— 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
U. S. Oil and Supply Co. 
Ktipstein, A., Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 
‘Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Work 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 
Speciality Co. 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. . 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 2 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeny 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain 
Wood’s. T. B.. Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
PULLEYS, CAST 
T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
(Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


inc. 


Southern Spindle Flyer Co. 


a 
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ROOF ING— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T- B., Sons Co. 
ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
American V'''canized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach ae Works. 


Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SALT— 


Myles Salt compen 
SANITARY EQUI 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. , 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

N. McCausland & Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
David Brown Go 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Alten, Charites R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane, 
A. E. Staley 

Corn Products cate Co. 
Drake Corporation. 

E. F. Drew & Co. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc, 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 

SKEWERS— 

- UY. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. | 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

Besson & Lan 

Jacques Wolf Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

J. N., & Co. 

SOAP 
Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 
United Chemical Products Co. 

SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassliacher Chemica! Co. 

SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning sung Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

STEAM TRAPS— 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. You ng: 
American Textile Banding Co. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Spools, 


——See Bobbins, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood he Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineerin 
TAPES, BRAIDS AN EDGINGs— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Bandin 
TEXTILE MACHINERY §& ECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION. MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEE 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— . 
Link- Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 

Drake Corporatien. 

SEPARATORS— 

WARP STOP MOTION— 

Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

VARNISHES— 

Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHING POWDERS— 

Poland Soap Works. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE BINS, EEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

Jacques, Wolf & Co 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineerin Oo. 
WINDOW FRAMES D SASH, 

STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 

Fiorsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 

Erwin Yarn Agency. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

Danville Conditioning Machine Co. 


WANG SPEONISTS 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers 


Section Beam Warpers' Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Warp Coilers 

Dye House Ballers. 


and Splitters 
Machines 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 


Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


——! 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO.. Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


Bolfiela Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 0: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


RIRMINGHAM., ALA. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


105 Kinney 


BOULIGNY, INC. 


Transmission Lines 
Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Carolina Soluble 
Pineole Disinfectant 


run through humidifying systems 
keeps down Flu. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


We sell the best. 


‘Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Y 
SPINNING RING 
TOILE TS— 
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Adans, Geo. H. Co., 11 West 4th St., Char- 
lotte, 
Allen, Cnas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Wm. ‘Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del, 


American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New. York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. 
Atlarta ‘Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 


Boston, Mass. 
Tilton, N.. H. 


Arthur 8S. Brown, 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Brown, The David, 


J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
Borne, Secrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bldg., 


Charlotte, N. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co., 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Ii, 
Baltimore Belting Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Greens- 


boro, N. C. 
Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 BE. Hi: igert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, ie 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New. York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, S.C. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
Cc 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Collins Bros. 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom W orks, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 


7 
225 N. 


Joseph L. Davidson, Second St., 


Phiiadelphia. 
Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 

Draper, 11 E. Fifth St.,. Charlotte, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
232 Sumner SBt., 


Draper Corporation, 
E. F. Drew & Co., 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
BE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
ton, Del. 


Eeonomy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


W ilming- 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Il. 
Florsheim, H. A., 225. Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


J. B. Ford Co.. 
Franklin Process Co., 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
Providence, R. I. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport 
Tenn 


— and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 

Greenville, 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, NG 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Hart Products Corp., 44 E 53rd St., 
York. 
Haw.ey’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 


New 


Hesslein & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
York. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave, 


and Mascher S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘John Hetherington and sons, Ltd., 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, S. C. 


Huntington & Guerry, Greenvii le, S.-C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 

oa A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 

C, F: Jones & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 


Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
ee Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
ork. 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstein & Co.;. A New York. 


Edward R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 


“ork. 

Lesser- Goldman Cotton Co.,. Charlotte, 
oF 

H. Lane & Co., 


Lawrence & 


New York. 

Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lombard Iron Works, Augusta, ‘Ga. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. Boston, Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetow n, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Lineberger Bros.., N. ©. 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., Philadelphia. 

Myles Salt Co., 712. Whitney Blidg., New 
Orleans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Marston Co., Juhn P., 247° Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Masury~-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mauney Steel Co., 
Merrow Machine ‘Co. Hartford, Conn. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 
J. N. McCausland: Co., Charlotte, N. ¢. 
mee es H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
ork. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Wool- 
worth Bidg., New York. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro, 
Mass. 
National Lead Co., New York. : 
——. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
Nat Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
Tork. 
N. C. Reed Co., High Point, N. C. 
N. ¥. & N. J. lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assocla- 


tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago, 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. G 
Fau'son, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Pawtucket 


Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falls, R. L 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass, 
Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard. S8St.. 
New York. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 
Roess! er & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco- Lowell Shops, Charlotte, 

S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
Scott, Charnley and Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, 
Seydel Cheniical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. ©. 
Shambow Shuttie Co.. Woonsocket, 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, N.C: 
Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 


vile, 
ee oS Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ml, 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 


Southern 
N. 


R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 
owas ~a Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N 
Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 Broad St., 

lanta, Ga. i 


United ae Products Corp., Jersey 
City, .N. J. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, R, I. 

U. S. Oil & Supply Co., Providence, R. 1. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co.. Providence, R. 1. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


At- 


Vogel Co., 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
Wadsworth. oe & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, BH. Hi, & Co., Monroe, N. C. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa 


Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. Co., 710 
Lincoln Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whitin Machine | Works, Whitinsville, 
-Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 

Mass. 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 

John, | B. Young, ‘Lawndale, Philadelphia, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


(Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


QUR SPINNING FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 

. ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 ERICK Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP WARR 
—Agents— 


Established 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
‘“Service’? Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


_ The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 

ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office: 
. FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. | 


ASSISTANCE FRED 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 


Cleveland Detrolt Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Loule 
New York 


“MORSE” Is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


of Southern Textile 


Mills 


Trade Acceptances 
Especially Invited 


Bank Charleston 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION 
CHARLESTON; 


RESO URC#S + OF ER : $10, 000,000 


Direct |T\ 

Sulphur } Dyes Vat 

Chrome |Acid 
Special Shades Matched | 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 
Softeners Finishes 


Unirep CuHemicaL Propucts 
CoRPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Cop 
| 
| 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORO COMPANY 
WKREAVING MACHINER Y 
READVILGE, MASS. | 
WHITENEAD, EMMANS, CTD. "hee 


MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. ; PATERSON, N. J. 


CRARYT LEATHER 
MInCSPORT. Tine 


Put a SLIP-NOT Belt on any || 


drive in your mill. 


Compare it with any Belt you have ever | 
used. 


Then you will know why SLIP-NOT 


users are enth usiastic. 


You will find SLIP-NOT conforms to 
your idea of a real Leather Belt. 


MADE BY 


Grant Leather Corporation 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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